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£a4t  @6i9ta  Sea, 


By  Hugh  D.  Smith 


WHILE  serving  as  chaplain 
aboard  the  U.S.N.S.  (United 
States  Naval  Ship)  Barrett  we  made 
several  voyages  transporting  Korean 
troops  from  Pusan,  Korea,  to  Viet- 
nam and  transporting  those  who 
had  completed  their  tours  in  Viet- 
nam back  home  to  Korea. 

It  was  while  carrying  a  large  unit 
of  Korean  troops  home  after  com- 
pleting their  Vietnam  duty  that  the 
most  rewarding  experience  of  the 
mission  occurred.  We  were  sailing 
just  northeast  of  Formosa  in  the 
East  China  Sea  when  one  of  the 
Korean  soldiers  had  to  have  emer- 
gency surgery. 

A  young  Korean  doctor,  Dr.  Lee, 
and  I  were  sitting  just  outside  the 
operating  room  to  see  how  the  op- 
eration went  along.  As  we  sat  wait- 
ing, periodically  getting  up  to  look 


into  the  room  to  observe  the  sur- 
gery, Dr.  Lee  began  to  speak  to  me. 
Speaking  very  clear  English  he  said, 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Christianity."  After  asking  some 
general  questions  about  Christian- 
ity he  then  asked  more  specific 
ones.  I  clearly  observed  that  he  was 
thinking  deeply  and  talking  seri- 
ously and  this  was  not  the  common 
shallow  religious  discussion  between 
two  people  of  different  races  and 
religions.  At  this  point  I  said  to 
him,  "Are  you  interested  in  be- 
coming a  Christian?"  He  replied 
quickly  and  softly,  "Yes  I  am." 
I  said,  "Let's  go  up  to  my  office 
and  talk." 

As  we  walked  I  noticed  he  was 
tall,  quite  good-looking,  and  had 
fine  posture.  Upon  arriving  at  my 
office  I  led  him  in  and  soon  he  was 


seated  comfortably  at  the  side  of 
my  desk  and  the  door  was  closed. 
I  began  by  finding  out  that  he  was 
28-years-old,  unmarried,  had  studied 
medicine  in  Seoul  and  was  planning 
to  specialize.  He  had  no  religion 
of  his  own;  his  family  were  nominal 
Buddhists,  but  he  had  attended 
Presbyterian  church  services  once 
or  twice.  Then  I  gave  him  a  brief 
history  of  the  Christian  religion 
beginning  with  Genesis,  spending 
more  time  on  the  Gospels  and  end- 
ing with  Revelation.  Now  this  is 
difficult  to  do,  but  somehow  it  was 
done.  At  this  time  I  allowed  him  to 
ask  more  questions.  He  asked  very 
perceptive  questions  that  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  God  was 
speaking  to  this  young  doctor  and 
calling  him  unto  himself. 

I  PRAYED  in  my  heart  for 
wisdom  and  understanding  to 
be  able  to  handle  this  soul  care- 
fully as  God's  representative.  As  he 
probed  with  questions  I  chose  scrip- 
tures that  answered  the  specific 
question.  I  read  from  an  English- 
Korean  New  Testament  (I  read  the 
English  letting  him  read  both  the 
English  and  Korean)  where  Jesus 
offered  the  invitation  "Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls..."  (Matthew  11:28, 
29  KJV). 

I  read  where  Jesus  said,  "He  that 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."  How  Jesus  had  lived  a 
life  doing  good  and  then  was  cruci- 


fied on  the  cross  at  Calvary  dying 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  any- 
one who  will  accept  him  as  Lord  and 
believe  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
will  receive  peace  of  heart  and  mind 
and  everlasting  life.  I  also  read 
where  the  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the 
Philippian  jailer,  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 

When  I  had  finished,  Dr.  Lee 
said  with  great  earnestness,  "I  be- 
lieve. I  will  be  a  Christian."  We  had 
prayer  together  and  I  prayed  for  his 
faith  to  be  real  and  to  increase.  I 
asked  God  to  forgive  his  sins,  to 
take  his  soul  into  his  keeping,  and 
to  bless  him  in  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  After  praying  Dr.  Lee  looked 
up  with  moistened  eyes  and  spoke: 
"I  will  be  a  good  Christian  all  my 
life."  He  said  this  so  sincerely  and 
so  filled  with  faith  and  confidence 
that  I  wanted  to  shout. 

Remembering  the  need  to  give 
him  guidance  and  to  help  him  be- 
come a  church  member  I  told  him 
of  the  various  Christian  churches 
he  might  join.  After  giving  as  fair 
synopsis  as  I  could  of  most  de- 
nominations he  asked,  "What  church 
are  you?"  I  replied,  "I  am  Baptist, 
but  I  want  you  to  join  the  church 
of  your  own  choice."  Again  he  spoke 
with  determination,  "I  will  follow 
you!"  This  statement  startled  me 
and  yet  reminded  me  of  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  we  have  as 
Christians  and  of  the  great  in- 
fluence for  good  we  can  be. 

We  returned  to  the  operating 
room  and  the  surgery  was  soon  com- 
pleted. The  patient  was  doing 
nicely.  During  the  next  few  days  I 
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had  several  indoctrination  sessions 
with  Dr.  Lee  and  his  Christian 
growth  was  rapid. 

Sailing  with  us  on  that  voyage 
was  Major  W.  S.  Singletary,  an 
Army  adviser  and  liaison  officer, 
who  is  a  Southern  Baptist.  He  was 
happy  to  learn  of  Dr.  Lee's  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ  and  offered 
to  help  him  when  we  arrived  in 
Korea.  To  my  great  pleasure,  on  a 
later  voyage  to  Vietnam  I  en- 
countered Dr.  Lee  again.  He  quick- 
ly informed  me  that  Major  Single- 
tary had  introduced  him  to  mission- 


aries in  Pusan  and,  after  hearing 
his  experience  and  giving  him  fur- 
ther indoctrination,  he  had  been 
baptized  into  church  membership 
in  a  Southern  Baptist  church  in 
Pusan. 

His  parting  words  to  me  were, 
"I  will  be  a  good  Christian  and 
serve  God  forever."  If  I  were  never 
to  lead  another  person  to  Christ, 
I  would  forever  give  thanks  to  God 
for  speaking  to  the  heart  of  a  young 
Korean  doctor  in  the  East  China 
Sea. 


YOUNG  HAWAIIANS,  Soireig  Olimb 
and  Stephen  Helland,  join  millions  of 
other  American  children  in  devoting 
Halloween  fun  to  helping  others. 


UNICEF  DAY 

Trick  or  Treat  has  been  an  Ameri- 
can custom  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  — complete  with  undesir- 
able overtones  of  mischief,  and 
sometimes  outright   vandalism. 

However,  in  1950,  in  a  suburb 
in  Philadelphia,  a  few  Sunday 
school  pupils  decided  that  rather 
than  doing  their  Halloween  rounds 
for  candy  and  apples,  they  would 
solicit  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes 
—  and  provide  a  genuine,  albeit 
modest  "treat,"  for  some  of  the 
world's  less  fortunate  children. 
They  obtained  $17  and  sent  the 
money  to  UNICEF,  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund. 

Less  than  two  decades  later,  in 
1967,  the  example  set  by  these 
Philadelphia  young  people  was 
followed  by  some  four  million  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  who  collected 
$3  million  for  UNICEF. 


Christ  and  Other  Faiths 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


WHEN  you  have  the  chance 
you  ought  to  read  Elton  True- 
blood's  Philosophy  of  Religion.  One 
section  of  his  book  he  calls,  "Endur- 
ing Problems."  The  problems  he 
thinks  the  Christian  religion  has  to 
face  constantly  are  "Naturalism 
and  Supernaturalism,"  "The  Exis- 
tence of  World  Religions,"  and 
"The  Problem  of  Evil."  Year  after 
year,  for  the  committed  Christian 
the  problems  simply  will  not  down. 
Maybe  this  means  that  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  there  is  no  final  satis- 
factory answer  for  us. 

In  terms  of  this  presentation  the 
relevant  problem  is  "The  Existence 
of  World  Religions."  The  problem 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  by  defini- 
tion it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man 
to  take  his  religion  casually.  If  he 
thinks  religion  is  a  casual  sort  of 
thing  then  it  is  of  course  not  his 


religion,  because  religion  has  to  do 
with  what  Tillich  has  called  a  man's 
"ultimate  concern."  A  man's  God, 
whatever  the  god  may  be,  has  to 
be  his  highest  good,  or  as  Plato 
worked  it  out,  his  supreme  ideal, 
the  ultimate  concern,  cannot  share 
supremacy  with  something  else  of 
equal  importance.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  a  man's  religion,  how- 
ever simple  or  complex,  cannot 
allow  for  some  other  religion  of 
equal  validity.  This  is  why  man  who 
appears  to  be  very  religious  appears 
to  others  also  to  be  very  narrow 
and  dogmatic.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  could  be   otherwise. 

The  Confusion  of  Claims 

At  the  same  time,  and  this  is  a 
peculiar  problem  for  the  serviceman 
on  foreign  shores,  one  keeps  running 
into  religions  other  than  his  own 


Dr.    Leitch    is    Assistant    to    the    President,    Tarkio    College,    Tarkio, 
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where  men  of  equal  intelligence 
and  equal  commitment  are  making 
exclusive  and  dogmatic  claims  re- 
garding their  own  faith.  When  it 
is  discovered  that  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  are  committed  to 
Hinduism,  Shintoism,  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  and  Islam,  it  is  a  nice 
question  how  one  may  argue  special 
revelation  on  an  exclusive  claim  for 
his  own  faith. 

Faced  with  this  confusion  of 
claims  for  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  the  temptation  is  to  throw 
up  one's  hands  and  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  problem.  One  is  tempted 
into  an  outlook  of  relativism.  "After 
all,"  it  is  said,  "their  religion  suits 
them  and  mine  is  for  me,"  or  "a 
man's  religion  is  his  own  business." 
The  difficulty  with  this  indifferent 
and  relativistic  approach  is  that  one 
has  now  dismissed  the  very  thing 
that  gives  a  man  his  own  religion, 
namely,  that  it  is  an  "ultimate  con- 
cern" and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
treated  lightly. 

Trueblood  suggests  that  what  the 
Christian  must  do  is  to  enter  into 
a  "dialectic"  which  in  other  words 
is  a  "conversation."  No  conversa- 
tion can  hold  up  with  any  value 
unless  each  man  in  turn  states  his 
position  seriously.  Tolerance,  which 
is  a  great  virtue  among  us,  does  not 
mean  that  one  tolerates  any  view- 
point and  does  not  really  care  what 
is  true.  Tolerance,  more  exactly, 
means  that  I  hold  my  position  to  be 
true,  but  will  listen  to  what  the 
other  person  has  to  say.  I  neither 
close  off  the  conversation  nor  do  I 
try  to  chop  off  the  head  of  a  man 
who  opposes  me.  This  sort  of  thing 


has  been  done  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion and  is  intolerable. 

Ready  for  Criticism 

For  the  Christian  serviceman  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  ex- 
amination of  other  faiths  he  should 
open  up  his  own  faith  to  examina- 
tion which  means  to  open  it  up  for 
criticism.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
foundation  requirement  is  that  he 
have  a  full  grasp  of  his  own  religion. 
If  one  is  going  to  present  his  own 
religion  he  ought  to  lead  from 
strength,  and  his  witness  should 
not  be  made  up  of  his  doubts  but 
of  his  assurances.  He  ought  to  have 
something  to  give  which  has  already 
been  a  gift  to  him.  In  the  conversa- 
tion which  follows— and  this  sort  of 
dialectic  can  go  on  for  weeks  or 
months  — he  may  discover  things  in 
his  own  faith  which  are  not  of  pri- 
mary importance  and  he  may  dis- 
cover in  the  other  man's  faith  the 
things  which  light  up  or  strengthen 
his  own  position.  His  greatest  ambi- 
tion is  to  keep  the  total  conversation 
open  and  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  respect  and  understanding.  In 
such  a  conversation  the  Christian 
and  his  friend  may  find  a  new 
synthesis  which  will  be  loyal  to  the 
best  of  each  faith. 

"Christianity  Has  Jesus  Christ" 

Enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  tried  out  and  tested  for  Chris- 
tians to  move  with  confidence. 
Christ  said,  "I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life."  If  he  is  the 
Truth  then  nothing  that  is  true  is 
foreign  to  the  Christian  religion  and 
we  must  recognize   much   of  truth 
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in  other  faiths.  The  Moslem  has 
much  to  tell  us  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion and  a  God  who  is  high  and 
lifted  up.  The  Buddhists  can  teach 
us  kindness;  the  Confucianists  cour- 
tesy and  respect;  the  Shintoists, 
the  revelance  of  faith  to  national 
life;  and  so  the  conversation  goes. 
It  will  be  discovered  that  there  is 
a  place  in  the  Christian  religion 
for  all  this  and  for  much  more.  But 
much  more  beyond  that  can  be  the 
completeness  and  fulfillment  found 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  hope  of  his 
kingdom. 

Trueblood  quotes  John  Caird,  An 
Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion (p.  358):  "Thus,  whatever 
broken  and  scattered  rays  of  light 
the  old  religion  contained,  Chris- 
tianity takes  up  into  itself,  ex- 
plaining all,  harmonizing  all,  by  a 
divine  alchemy  transmitting  all, 
yet  immeasurably  transcending 
all."  Herbert  H.   Farmer,   the  dis- 


tinguished Cambridge  University 
philosopher  liked  to  use  this  illus- 
tration: many  women  of  ancient 
Greece  had  beautiful  hair  or  beauti- 
ful figures  or  beautiful  complexions 
or  even  beautiful  elbows,  but  only 
Helen  of  Troy  launched  a  thousand 
ships.  She  had  completely  in  her- 
self what  was  found  here  and  there 
in  others.  What  both  Caird  and 
Farmer  are  saying,  we  also  want 
to  say.  One  cannot  deny  truth  and 
beauty  and  even  great  hope  as  they 
appear  in  other  world  religions. 
What  we  affirm  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian has  the  truth  of  other  religions 
and  much  more  besides.  To  put  it 
plainly,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  does  Christianity  have  that 
other  religions  don't  have?"  The 
answer  very  simply  is  "Christianity 
has  Jesus  Christ."  The  question 
posed  by  Jesus  to  Peter  is  relevant, 
"Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?" 
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"Can  we  stay  here  after  we're  married      "I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  just  about  to  float  a 
until  you  can  find  a  home  of  your  own?"      loan  myself . . ." 
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THE  PRESENCE  of  faith  in  my  life  has  become  more  evident 
since  entering  the  armed  forces.  Until  then  I  knew  the  importance 
of  placing  my  life  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  but  I  seemed  to  take 
this  important  aspect  of  Christian  life  for  granted.  As  I  passed 
through  the  various  phases  of  basic  training,  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  my  life  became  more  real  than  I  had  ever  anticipated. 
His  guiding  hand  was  always  there  in  the  time  of  need  and  I  was 
constantly  aware  of  his  presence. 

Upon  completion  of  Basic,  I  was  again  made  aware  of  the  Lord's 
guidance.  My  request  for  a  Chaplain's  Assistant  MOS  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Ft.  Ord,  California.  Truly  an 
answer  to  prayer  had  come!  Basically,  the  reason  for  this  choice 
was  a  sense  of  being  called  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue strengthening  my  Christian  foundation.  The  opportunity 
for  serving  as  a  witness  for  Christ  was  also  a  motivating  force. 

Some  fellows  said  I  was  lucky  when  I  received  orders  to  West 
Point,  N.Y.  Luck  seems  to  be  a  commonly  used  word  whenever 
"something  goes  good"  for  an  individual.  Why  not  say  it  was  an 
answer  to  prayer  and  a  result  of  strong  faith? 

Surely  we  have  had  "ups  and  downs,"  but  that  is  no  reason 
to  give  up  and  lose  sight  of  our  goal  as  Christians.  "For  all  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom.  3:23  KJV).  The 
Lord  has  provided  us  with  his  righteousness  which  is  gained  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  opportunity  of  placing  faith  in  the 
Lord  is  available  to  all,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  expressing  my  ex- 
perience to  those  who  desire  this  assurance.  The  following  passage 
has  great  meaning  for  me:  ". . . .  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God. . ."  (Rom.  8:28  KJV). 

-PFC  Albert  M.  Pavese,  Jr.,  52758050  HQ  Co.,  1st  Bn.,  1st  Inf., 
USMA,  West  Point,  N.Y.  10996 
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By  Margaret  Lael  Cooper 


Long  separations  must  be  faced  when  one  marries  a  sailor 


THE  BEDROOM  clock  said 
0300. 

Becky  looked  out  the  window  at 
the  Newport  fog.  She  stood  still, 
her  arms  wrapped  around  her  small 
body  stretching  to  fit  the  baby 
growing  inside  her.  She  stared 
silently  at  the  gray  fog  quietly 
drifting  over  the  earth.  Her  light 
brown  hair  brushed  against  her  pale 
face,  and  her  long,  blue  nightgown 
was  draped  softly   over  her  body. 

She  prayed  for  miserable  weather. 
If  it  were  bad  enough,  maybe 
Ralph's  ship  couldn't  leave  in  the 
morning.  Then  they  would  have 
another  twenty-four  hours  together 
before  saying   good-by. 

Good-by  for  six  months.  Six  long 
months. 

Ralph  lay  on  his  back  in  bed, 
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his  mouth  partially  open  as  he 
snored  in  short,  little  puffs.  Becky 
looked  at  his  lanky  body,  stretched 
crosswise  over  the  bed;  one  long, 
skinny  foot  hanging  over  the  side. 
He  was  her  man;  her  sailor. 

But  why?  Why  had  she  chosen  a 
sailor  for  a  husband?  Her  family 
was  well  off.  She'd  had  many  boy 
friends  in  her  own  circle.  So  why 
should  her  heart  have  gone  out  to 
a  black-eyed  seaman  trying  to  get 
through  the  gates  of  the  Memphis 
Naval  Air  Station  without  his  white 
hat?  Why  had  she  followed  him  to 
a  new  life  and  a  different  world? 
Why  had  she  defied  her  parents' 
wishes  and  risked  being  disinherited 
to  marry  him? 

Becky  looked  at  Ralph's  lean 
face,    his    too-big    ears,    and     his 
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tousled  brown  hair  flopping  over  his 
forehead.  And  she  knew  why. 

She  watched  the  fog  dance  around 
the  sapling  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
government  apartments  as  she  re- 
membered the  first  months  of  their 
marriage.  Those  had  been  thrilling 
days,  filled  with  wild,  sweet  happi- 
ness; days  of  shyness  and  nonsensi- 
cal giddiness  now  hidden  in  her 
treasury  of  private  memories. 

The  clock  said  0330. 

Ralph  would  belong  to  her  for 
another  four  hours,  then  he  would 
belong  to  the  Navy  for  the  next 
six  months.  He  would  ride  a  de- 
stroyer across  the  Atlantic,  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  then  back 
home  to  his  family  until  the  Navy 
needed  him  somewhere  else  again. 

Becky  shivered  as  she  remem- 
bered how  brave  she'd  felt  at  their 
separation.  That  had  been  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Now  she  knew  how 
empty  the  lonely  nights  were,  how 
long  the  days;  how  unimportant  to 
clean  house,  wash  and  iron,  or  cook 
a  roast  for  supper  when  no  one 
would  be  there  to  share  it. 

She  had  experienced  the  tearful- 
ness of  caring  for  one  baby  alone. 
Now  she  would  have  two.  Ralph 
wouldn't  be  with  her  when  this 
baby  was  born.  It  would  be  four 
months  old  before  he  would  see 
him.  It  would  be  a  boy  this  time. 
They  already  had  a  daughter. 

Amy,  asleep  in  the  next  room, 
was  now  old  enough  to  miss  her 
daddy.  She  wouldn't  understand 
why  she  had  to  wait  so  long  for  him 
to  come  home. 

The  brief  Newport  summer  would 
come   and    go,    leaves    would    fall, 


and  snow  would  be  gathering  in  the 
piled-up  clouds  before  Ralph's  re- 
turn. 

Six  months. 

One-hundred  eighty  days. 

Four  thousand,  three-hundred 
twenty  hours. 

No  matter  how  Becky  figured  it, 
it  came  out  long.  Too  long. 

The  clock  said  0345. 

AS  SHE  watched,  Alice  and  her 
husband  staggered  through 
the  fog,  helping  each  other  up  the 
walk.  The  chief  had  been  in  the 
Navy  for  twenty-seven  years.  Alice 
had  watched  him  leave  for  the 
South  Pacific,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
They  had  said  good-by  for  two 
years.  They  had  said  good-by  for 
two  weeks.  This  was  their  twenty- 
fifth  separation. 

Alice  sat  down  and  took  off  her 
shoes  and  splashed  through  a  puddle. 
The  chief  bellowed  like  Tarzan  as  he 
swung  from  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  sapling.  It  bent  under  his 
weight,  snapped,  dropped  him  into 
the  puddle.  Alice  tripped  over  him 
and  they  sat  together,  laughing  like 
a  couple  of  kids. 

A  light  in  one  of  the  windows 
came  on.  An  angry  face  glared  down 
at  them.  "Why  don't  you  drunks 
go  to  bed?"  a  shrill  voice  snarled. 
"I've  got  a  sick  baby  up  here!" 

The  chief  looked  at  the  harsh 
face  of  his  neighbor.  "And  why 
don't  you. . ." 

Becky  put  her  hands  over  her 
ears.  Sailors  are  famous  for  their 
expressive  language  and  the  chief 
was  one  of  the  best. 

The  window  slammed  shut.  The 
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light  went  out.  The  chief  and  Alice 
disappeared  into  the  building.  All 
was  quiet  again. 

The  clock  said  0410. 

Ralph  stirred,  then  sleepily  opened 
his  eyes.  "Is  it  morning  already?" 

"Not  really,"  Becky  replied. 
"This  is  the  never-never  hour.  Too 
late  to  go  to  bed;  too  early  to  get 
up." 

"Now  what  does  that  mean?" 
he  mumbled,  sitting  up,  and  care- 
lessly running  his  hand  through  his 
thick  mop  of  hair. 

"Forget  it.  I  was  just  trying  to 
make  coversation." 

"Don't  ever  take  it  up  as  a  pro- 
fession," he  advised  as  he  stumbled 
out  of  bed. 

The  fog  began  to  spiral  upward 
as  Ralph  put  his  arms  around 
Becky.  "Looks  like  it's  getting 
ready  to  lift,"  he  whispered  in  her 
ear.  "Are  you  getting  ready  to  cry 
great  big  tears?" 

"Why,  sure,"  Becky  agreed. 
"You  don't  mind  if  I  take  a  bed- 
sheet  along  to  wipe  my  eyes,  do 
you?" 

"Not  if  you  give  me  half  of  it," 
Ralph  smiled  tenderly. 

"It's  a  deal,"  Becky  agreed  as 
Ralph  pulled  her  against  him  and 
held  her  tight. 

"Just  think,"  he  sighed,  "I  get  to 
be  a  hero  tomorrow,  being  tossed 
all  over  that  pond  in  that  little 
tin  can,  trying  to  impress  the 
natives  of  our  good  will.  You'd 
better  have  a  medal  for  me  when 
I  get  back." 

"I'll  have  one  for  every  sailor 
on  board,"  Becky  promised.  "And 
it'll  say,  'To  the  forgotten  heroes.'  " 


"Forgotten?"  Ralph  pushed  her 
back  and  looked  surprised.  "Just 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Just  that  with  Vietnam,  no  one's 
a  hero  unless  he  goes  there.  Every- 
one seems  to  have  forgotten  about 
the  other  half  of  the  Navy." 

"I  don't  care  if  the  world  thinks 
I'm  a  hero  or  not,"  he  whispered. 
"All  I  care  about  is  what  you  think 
of  me.  Now,  how  about  keeping  me 
company  for  the  last  few  hours  we 
have  together?" 

Becky  climbed  into  bed  and 
curled  up  by  him.  "Do  you  think 
you'll  get  sent  to  Vietnam?" 

But  there  was  no  answer.  He  had 
pulled  her  close  to  him  and  was 
lying  on  his  back,  his  mouth  partial- 
ly open  as  he  snored  in  short,  little 
puffs. 

Vietnam. 

There  was  no  guarantee  that  his 
ship  wouldn't  go  there.  That  would 
mean  a  year's  separation.  What 
would  she  do  for  a  year  by  her- 
self? Away  from  her  family?  De- 
pendent upon  herself  for  the  right 
decisions?  What  was  she  going  to 
do  for  six  months?  A  six  months 
that  would  start  today! 

A  thin  slice  of  light  glowed  through 
the  window  as  the  fog  lifted  upward. 
It  would  be  a  perfect  day,  after  all. 
She  sighed. 

Becky  watched  the  fog  dissolve. 

She  looked  at  the  sunlight.  She 
looked  at  Ralph. 

Tears  dampened  her  cheeks. 

The  clock  said  0500. 

BECKY  stood  on  the  pier,  star- 
ing at  the  ship.  Amy  held  her 
mother's  hand  trying   to   pull    her 
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back  to  the  car.  Becky  hunted  for 
Ralph,  but  couldn't  find  him.  He 
had  promised  to  wave  good-by,  but 
he  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Becky  stood  there  firmly  holding 
Amy's  hand  and  listening  to  the 
band.  When  the  wind  changed  di- 
rection, she  could  hear  nothing. 

One  ship  started  its  slow  journey 
out  the  channel.  Two  more  followed. 
Only  Ralph's  ship  was  left.  Becky's 
throat  tightened  as  the  band  played 
"Anchors  Aweigh." 

"Hey,  Peanuts,"  the  chief's  harsh 
bark  interrupted  her  thoughts. 

He  was  directly  in  front  of  her. 
His  uniform  was  squared  away,  and 
he  gave  no  outward  signs  of  the 
hang-over  Becky  knew  he  must 
have. 

"Your  oF  man's  got  the  duty," 
he  shouted.  "That's  why  he  can't 
come  up.  But  he  sent  you  some- 
thing. Catch!"  The  chief  kissed  the 
palm  of  his  huge  hand  and  blew 
the  "kiss"  into  the  air.  "Got  it?" 

Becky  grabbed  at  the  air  in  front 
of  her,  nodded,  and  threw  a  kiss 
back. 

Not  a  single  seaman  laughed  as 
the  chief  acknowledged  the  tossed 
kiss,  then  quickly  stuffed  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  "I'll  see  that  he 
gets  it  in  two  or  three  months. 
That's  when  he'll  need  it  the  most." 
he  promised. 

Becky  blushed  as  the  other  wives 
near  her  laughed.  She  held  tightly 
to  Amy's  tiny  hand  and  through 
tears  grinned  back,  knowing  they 
had  laughed  out  of  mutual  com- 
passion. 

The  men  on  board  stood  at  at- 
tention.   "Anchors   Aweigh"    ham- 


mered through  the  air  again. 
Ralph's  ship  slipped  away  from  the 
pier.  Ralph  was  being  pulled  away 
from  her.  Her  throat  felt  almost 
completely  closed.  She  tried  to  sob, 
but  only  hiccupped. 

A  fine  rain  began  to  fall.  The 
band  was  dismissed.  Sailors  scat- 
tered across  the  pier.  Wives  and 
children  ran  for  cars.  The  place  was 
nearly  empty. 

Becky  didn't  feel  the  rain.  She 
ignored  Amy  tugging  at  her.  She 
watched  the  ship  move  away,  not 
wanting  to  leave  until  Ralph  re- 
turned. 

"Hey,  lady,  you  trying  to  drown 
that  kid?"  a  sailor  shouted  as  he 
raced  by. 

Becky  looked  down  at  Amy.  Her 
long,  brown  hair  was  hanging  in 
wet  strings.  A  drop  of  rain  dangled 
on  the  end  of  her  nose. 

"Let's  go  home,  Mommy,"  she 
begged. 

Becky  gathered  her  into  her  arms, 
threw  one  last  good-by  at  the  de- 
parting ship,  then  rushed  for  the 
car. 

THE  DAYS  were  passing;  some- 
times quickly,  sometimes  too 
slowly.  Alice  had  helped  Becky 
when  Timmy  was  born.  She'd  fussed 
over  the  little  family  with  a  tender- 
ness usually  well  hidden  under  her 
bruskness.  Ralph  would  return  in 
forty  more  days  according  to  the 
crossed-off  calendar. 

Becky  was  wandering  through  the 
store,  looking  for  a  gift  for  him. 
Amy  was  sitting  in  the  shopping 
cart,  carefully  watching  her  little 
brother  sleeping  in  the  infant  seat. 
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"My  goodness,  such  lovely 
children!"  a  gray-haired  lady  ex- 
claimed as  she  stopped  the  cart  to 
peek  at  the  children. 

Becky  and  Amy  smiled  proudly 
as  Timmy  wiggled  and  gurgled  for 
his  new  audience. 

"I  bet  their  daddy  is  proud  of 
them,"  the  lady  continued. 

"Their  daddy's  at  sea,"  Becky  ex- 
plained. "He  hasn't  even  seen  the 
baby  yet." 

"Oh,  you  poor  child,"  the  lady's 
voice  was  husky  with  sympathy. 
"How  do  you  do  it?  Staying  here 
by  yourself  with  two  small  children! 
It  must  be  terribly  hard." 

Becky  felt  herself  glow  with 
pride.  "Not  really,"  she  replied. 
"It's  hard,  but  I  can  do  it." 


As  the  lady  looked  on  in  mild 
admiration,  Becky  strutted  through 
the  store,  softly  humming  a  tune. 
It  was  a  sea  chanty  her  grandfather 
used  to  sing.  She'd  forgotten  some 
of  the  words,  but  had  remembered 
the  tune.  It  was  about  a  young  girl 
who'd  fallen  in  love  with  a  burly 
sailor.  She  sang  jauntily  as  she 
pushed  the  cart. 

"Every  night  she  went   to    the    sea, 

the  sea. 

Dumpty    dum    dede,    dumpty    dum 

dede . . . 

Saying  bring  him  back  safely  to  me, 

to  me." 

And  Amy  looked  up  smiling  and 
said,  "Teach  me  the  song,  Mom- 
my. Teach  me  the  song." 
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"How  dare  you  sit  there  and  ignore  the  fact  that  I'm 
ignoring  you?" 
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Bishop  James  Hannington 


Jaw* 
Hour 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


IT  WAS  with  great  relief  and  joy 
that  Bishop  James  Hannington 
summoned  his  head  porter  to  the 
small  elevation  on  which  he  stood. 
"Brahim,  there  is  the  Nile!"  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  triumphantly 
with  his  thumbless  hand.  "And 
Ripon  Falls  where  Lake  Victoria 
empties  into  it  isn't  far.  We've  — 
we've  almost  completed  our  jour- 
ney," 

The  sight  of  the  famous  stream 
was  indeed  a  relief;  for  the  porters, 
all  fifty  of  them,  had  been  grumb- 
ling that  it  only  existed  in  the 
white  man's  imagination.  The  long 
safari  that  had  started  at  Mombasa 
in  June,    1885,   nearly   six    months 
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ago,  had  been  most  difficult.  They 
had  faced  lions;  hostile  tribes;  ma- 
laria; blackwater  fever;  hunger; 
thirst;  and  a  dozen  other  things. 
And  like  the  sailors  of  Columbus 
they  had  been  threatening  to  turn 
back. 

Masudi  bin  Suleiman,  a  native 
Mohammedan  from  nearby  Lubwa's 
village,  now  motioned  for  the 
bearded  white  man  to  follow  him, 
indicating  that  he  had  found  an 
even  better  view.  As  the  bishop 
eagerly  followed  the  turbaned  man, 
he  was  suddenly  ambushed  by  a 
mob  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ruffians. 
They  slammed  him  to  the  ground, 
grabbed  his  feet  and  started  drag- 


He  purchased  the  road  to  Uganda  with  his  life 


ging  him  away.  Thinking  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  he 
shouted  for  help. 

The  leader  of  the  mob,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  gleaming  in  his 
black  face,  threatened  to  kill  him 
on  the  spot  if  he  didn't  keep  still. 

Certain  that  he  was  being  mur- 
dered, Hannington  found  himself 
praying:  "Lord,  I  put  myself  in 
thy  hands,  I  look  to  thee  alone." 
Then,  almost  without  conscious  ef- 
fort, he  began  to  sing:  "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus."  Amazingly  com- 
,  forted  by  the  song  and  prayer,  he 
smiled  as  he  considered  the  tight- 
ness of  his  situation. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  shoved 
into  a  village  hut.  The  moment  his 


right  hand  was  released,  he  drew  a 
finger  across  his  throat,  asking  in 
sign  language  if  he  were  to  be  killed. 
The  leaders  answered  at  once  by 
shaking  their  heads.  Relieved  that 
he  would  live  for  at  least  a  little 
while,  he  became  concerned  about 
the  porters.  But  since  he  did  not 
know  local  language,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  ask.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  access  to  God's  throne 
and  began  to  pray  fervently  for 
their  welfare. 

During  those  hours  of  dreadful 
anxiety,  the  story  of  Uganda  and 
his  mission  to  it,  came  before  his 
eyes  in  grim  perspective.  The  many 
miracles  that  had  brought  him  this 
far  encouraged  him. 


The  Bishop's  sketch  of  the.  prison  hut  and  surrounding  yard  where  he  was 
imprisoned  before  he  was  speared  to  death  in  1885. 
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IN  NOVEMBER,  1875,  the  Lon- 
don newsboys  had  little  trouble 
in  selling  large  numbers  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  The  attraction  was 
a  seven-month-old  letter  written 
by  H.  M.  Stanley  and  recovered 
from  a  dead  man's  boot. 

The  carrier  of  the  letter  had  been 
a  young  Belgian,  Colonel  Linant 
de  Bellefonds.  Meeting  Stanley  in 
King  Mtesa's  capitol  at  Rubaga, 
he  had  offered  to  take  the  ex- 
plorer's letter  back  to  Europe. 
While  following  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  he  had  been  killed.  His  body 
was  still  lying  in  the  sand  when 
some  English  soldiers  discovered  it 
and  removed  the  letter  from  inside 
the  long  Wellington  boot. 

The  fact  that  the  letter  had 
escaped  thieves,  wild  animals,  can- 
nibals, and  white  ants  was  quite  a 
miracle  and  added  immensely  to  the 
sensation  it  caused. 

Stanley's  message  explained  that 
Mtesa  — ruler  of  a  remarkably  well- 
organized  nation  of  four  million  — 
wanted  to  give  up  Mohammedan- 
ism for  Christianity,  and  that  he 
wanted  missionaries  sent  immedi- 
ately. 

Furthermore,  he  promised  to  help 
missionaries  evangelize  the  country. 

Being  a  journalist,  Stanley  had 
described  his  conversations  with 
the  king.  "Standee,"  pled  the  mon- 
arch, leaning  forward  on  his  leop- 
ard-skin throne,  "say  to  the  white 
people  when  you  write  to  them, 
that  I  am  like  a  man  sitting  in 
darkness,  or  born  blind,  and  that 
all  I  ask  is  that  I  may  be  taught 
to  see." 

England    responded     at     once. 
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King  Mwanga,   who   gave    the    orders 
for  Bishop  Hannington's  murder. 


Large  amounts  of  money  were 
mailed  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society;  and  many  applications 
were  received  from  talented  men 
who  wanted  to  go.  By  the  end  of 
April,  eight  young  men  had  told 
their  friends  good- by  and  were  on 
their  way  to  Uganda  — in  the  very 
heart  of  Africa.  The  spirit  of  the 
group  was  indicated  by  the  young- 
est, Alexander  Mackay.  Just  be- 
fore leaving,  he  said  to  the  assem- 
bled committee:  "There  is  one  thing 
which  my  brethren  have  not  said 
and  which  I  want  to  say.  I  want 
to  remind  the  committee  that  with- 
in six  months  they  will  probably 
hear  that  one  of  us  is  dead  ....  But 
I  want  to  say  this:  when  the  news 
comes,  do  not  be  cast  down,   but 
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send  someone  else   immediately   to 
take  his  place." 

Mackay's  prophecy  was  dra- 
matically fulfilled.  Only  three  of 
the  original  group  reached  Rubaga. 
And  two  of  these,  Shergold  Smith 
and  O'Neill,  were  killed  by  the 
order  of  a  local  chief.  This  meant 
only  one  — Mr.  Wilson,  was  left  to 
carry  on  all  the  work! 

When  their  assassination  was 
known  in  England,  James  Hanning- 
ton,  a  wealthy  and  successful  young 
pastor,  voluntered  to  leave  his 
parish  and  go  out  and  do  his  part. 
Leaving  home  was  an  unusually 
large  sacrifice  for  Hannington.  It 
meant  that  he  had  to  part  with  his 
wife  and  small  children. 

Sailing  in  1882,  he  headed  for 
Zanzibar,  now  a  part  of  Tanzania. 
Crossing  by  boat  from  this  island 
to  the  mainland,  he  started  out  to 
walk  the  six  hundred  miles  to 
Uganda.  But  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, illness  beat  him  down.  Like 
Livingstone  in  his  latter  years,  he 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  hammock. 
In  time,  even  this  was  too  much. 
Finally,  he  had  to  return  to  England. 

Hannington  had  lost  56  pounds 
on  this  trip  and  was  a  nervous 
wreck.  Nevertheless,  he  was  de- 
termined to  go  back.  He  felt  within 
his  bones  that  Uganda  needed  him, 
that  God  had  called. 


IN  1885,  his  health 
restored,  he  sailed 
Africa  — this  time  as  a 
the  preceding  years,  a 
missionaries  —  including 
Mackay  — had  reached 
They  worked  hard,  and 
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bishop.    In 

number  of 

Alexander 

Rubaga. 

had  amaz- 


Henry  M.  Stanley,  whose  letter  brought 
the  news  that  King  Mtesa  wanted  to 
give  up  Mohammedism  and  become  a 
Christian. 


ing  success  in  spreading  the  gospel. 
By  1884  eighty-eight  Waganda  had 
accepted  Christ  and  had  been 
baptized.  Then  in  October  of  that 
year  King  Mtesa  died. 

The  king's  death  caused  people 
everywhere  to  mourn,  and  to  fortify 
their  homes.  For  it  was  customary 
to  plunder  the  country  and  kill 
thousands  of  people  every  time  a 
king  died.  It  was  also  traditional 
to  arrest  all  the  king's  sons— with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest  who  was 
never  allowed  to  rule  — and  keep 
them  in  prison  until  one  of  them 
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In  1962,  the  flag  of  Uganda  was  added 
to  the  109  other  flags  flying  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters.  Uganda 
became  the  110th  member  nation.  L-R: 
President  Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  of 
Pakistan,  President  of  the  17th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly;  Mr.  Milton 
Apollo  Obote,  Prime  Minister  of  Uganda; 
flag-raiser;  U  Thant,  Secretary -General 
of  United  Nations. 


was  elected  king.  At  this  time,  all 
the  others  were  killed.  This  enabled 
the  chosen  one  to  rule  without 
competition! 

But  at  the  death  of  Mtesa, 
slaughter  was  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Eighteen-year-old  Mwanga  was 
elected,  and  he  refused  to  allow  any 
of  his  brothers  to  be  killed.  The 
missionaries  rejoiced,  giving  the 
credit  to  the  power  of  the  gospel. 
But  they  rejoiced  too  soon. 

Mwanga  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
cruel  ruler.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
rid  Uganda  of  Christianity,  and 
began  a  systematic  extermination 
of  those  who  professed  Christ.  His 
usual  method  was  to  hack  off  his 
victim's  arms  and  legs  and  have 
them  burned  alive  over  a  slow  fire. 
He  used  this  method  even  on  page 
boys  from  his  own  court. 

Mwanga,  like  the  kings  before 
him,  had  a  strong  superstition  about 
people  entering  his  country  from  the 
east.  Since  the  Germans  were  then 
marching  into  Tanganyika  to  the 
south,  this  superstition  had  special 
significance.  He  became  concerned 
with  every  move  made  by  a  white 
man.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing 
that  Bishop  Hannington  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  east,  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  capital  made  frantic 
efforts  to  send  word  to  the  bishop 
to  change  his  route. 

Fortunately  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  Hannington  had  a  diary  and 
pencil  and  they  were  not  taken  from 
him.  And  even  more  fortunately 
the  4V2  by  23A  inch  book  has 
been  preserved.  The  day  after  his 
imprisonment  he   began   to   write. 

"Thursday  — I    found    myself... 
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on  my  bed  in  a  fair-sized  hut,  but 
with  no  ventilation,  a  fire  on  the 
hearth,  no  chimney  for  the  smoke, 
about  twenty  men  all  around  me, 
and  rats  and  vermin;  fearfully 
shaken,  strained  in  every  limb; 
great  pain  and  consumed  with 
thirst. ...  I  have  been  allowed  to 
have  my  Bible. ...  I  hear  the  men 
are  in  close  confinement,  but  safe, 
and  the  loads,  except  for  a  few  small 
things,  intact.  Up  to  one  o'clock  I 
have  received  no  news  whatever, 
and  I  fear  at  least  a  week  in  this 
black  hole,  in  which  I  can  barely 
see  to  write.  Floor  covered  with 
rotting  banana  peels,  leaves  and 
lice.  Men  relieving  nature  by  night 
on  the  floor;  a  smoking  fire  by 
which  my  guards  cook  pombe  (native 
wine);  in  a  feverish  district. . . .  Shall 
I  live  through  it?  My  God,  I  am 
thine." 

A  week  later  his  diary  continues: 
"I  can  hear  no  news,  but  was  held 
up  by  Psalm  XXX,  which  came 
with  great  power.  A  hyena  howled 
near  me  last  night,  but  I  hope  it  is 
not  to  have  me  yet."  These  were  the 
last  words  Bishop  Hannington  ever 
wrote.  Soon  some  soldiers  appeared 
at  the  door  to  take  him— they  said 
—  to  his  men. 


JAMES  Hannington  had  had  a 
tempestuous  youth.  When  only 
eleven  he  had  attempted  to  blow 
up  a  wasp's  nest  with  gunpowder, 
and  blew  off  his  left  thumb  instead. 
A  born  fighter,  he  was  made  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Sussex 
irtillery  Volunteers  long  before  his 
seventeenth  birthday. 


At  his  mother's  death  bed,  he 
listened  carefully  to  her  last  words: 
"I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh  and  will  give  them  a  heart 
of  flesh"  (Ezekiel  11:19).  This  pas- 
sage haunted  him  and  led  to  his 
conversion  and  eventual  entry  into 
the  ministry. 

Now  that  he  was  facing  the  most 
trying  hour  of  his  life,  memories 
of  his  conversion,  his  ministry,  and 
the  power  of  the  Word  and  prayer 
gave  him  the  needed  strength  and 
confidence.  On  the  fifth  day  of  his 
imprisonment  he  developed  a  fever, 
but  neither  that  or  anything  else 
could  break  his  spirit. 

Soon  his  porters  were  in  sight. 
The  porters  had  all  been  stripped 
of  their  clothing  and  had  been 
securely  bound.  Then,  while  Han- 
nington watched,  Lubwa's  men 
began  to  spear  them.  With  this  job 
finished,  the  armed  men  approached 
the  bishop.  Hannington  managed  to 
stop  them  long  enough  to  tell  them 
that  they  should  report  to  Mwanga 
that  he  had  died  for  the  people  of 
Uganda  — that  he  purchased  the 
road  to  Uganda  with  his  life. 

He  then  knelt  down.  There  was 
a  wild  yell,  and  he  was  thrust 
through  with  a  spear. 

Sometime  before  this,  by  the  light 
of  a  campfire,  Bishop  Hannington 
had  written  to  some  friends  in 
England:  "If  this  is  the  last  chapter 
of  my  earthly  history,  then  the  next 
will  be  the  first  page  of  the  heavenly 
—  no  blots  and  smudges,  no  in- 
coherence, but  sweet  converse  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb!" 

Like  many  another  martyr,  Han- 
nington had  a   faith  in  the  cause 
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for  which  he  gave  his  life.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  that  he 
was  actually  able  to  envision  the 
blessing  his  ideals  and  courage 
brought  to  Uganda. 

Today  Uganda,  about  the  size 
of  West  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  countries  in  Africa.  Her 
flag  proudly  flies  at  the  United 
Nations.  Churches  dot  the  hills  of 
the  capital  and  throughout  the  land. 
There  is  complete  religious  freedom, 
several  colleges,  a  growing  economy, 
and  an  enlightened   government. 

The  Ripon  Falls  have  been  har- 
nessed, making  Lake  Victoria  the 
world's  largest  reservoir.  The  tur- 
bines through  which  the  water  leaps 
now  produce  more  electricity  than 
Uganda  needs. 

Bishop  James  Hannington  is  re- 
membered in  Uganda  as  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  everyone  is 
thankful  for  the  bit  he  did  in  help- 
ing the  land  honor  Christ  and  take 
its  place  with  the  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  ■  ■ 


MEASURE  OF  COURAGE 

She  taught  him  how  to  stand 
When  he  was  very  small. 
Each  week  she  checked  his  height 
Upon  the  kitchen  wall. 

He  was  so  straight,  so  tall 
The  day  he  went  away. 
It  is  her  courage  now 
That  measures  his  today. 

— Maree  Myer 


"You  got  yourself  a  deal:  Your  harmonica 
for  a  jackknife  and  Mamie." 


"You  have  to  eat  your  mother's  cooking, 
son,  so  when  you  grow  up  and  join  the 
Peace  Corps  you'll  be  able  to  enjoy  native 
dishes  like  fried  grasshoppers  and  raw 
snake  meat." 
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daymen  and  the  Qhurch 


By  James  W.  Hoffman 


SCHOLARS  who  study  very 
closely  the  words  used  in  the 
Bible  tell  us  that  when  the  Apostle 
Paul  writes  a  letter  to  "the  saints" 
in  some  town,  he  means  simply 
"the  Christians."  Although  he  men- 
tions special  offices  in  the  church 
now  and  then— such  as  "presbyters" 
or  "bishops,"  — he  plainly  placed 
enormous  reliance  on  the  rank  and 
file  now  called  church  members. 
And  when  we  read  of  all  the  vir- 
tues he  expected  them  to  develop, 
the  word  "saint"  doesn't  sound 
so  far  off  the  mark. 

This  is  all  very  embarassing  to 
the  present  writer.  For  though  we 
happen  to  be  a  layman,  we  certainly 
could  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  "saint" 
as  the  word  is  generally  used  today. 

Still,  as  a  church  member  since 
our  middle  twenties,  and  a  pro- 
fessional  employee    of    the    church 


since  age  thirty,  we've  often  re- 
flected on  the  place  in  the  church 
held  by  its  most  numerous  group, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  laity. 

The  Base  of  the  Triangle 

Financially,  of  course,  the  laymen 
are  the  foundation  of  any  church. 
Although  some  denominations  de- 
rive income  from  publications  or 
investments,  the  contributions  of 
laymen  and  laywomen  are  the  base 
of  the  entire  enterprise  from  the 
theological  education  to  overseas 
missions.  Your  chaplains,  for  ex- 
ample, are  paid  by  the  government, 
but  were  trained  to  be  clergymen 
by  the  church  denominations  they 
represent. 

This  point  is  too  obvious  to  need 
elaboration,  yet  many  of  us  laymen 
conveniently  forget  it  when  the  of- 
fering is  received.  If  at  pledge-time 


Mr.  Hoffman  is  Associate  Editor  of  Presbyterian  Life,   Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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we  did  some  hard  thinking  on  the 
fact  that  a  church,  like  any  other 
kind  of  organization,  needs  money 
to  survive,  we  would  realize  that 
the  future  of  the  entire  two-thousand- 
year  Christian  enterprise  hinges  on 
our  willingness  to   give. 

But  not  for  a  moment  are  we  sug- 
gesting that  the  chief  job  of  the 
layman  is  to  support  his  church 
financially.  The  Christian  life  would 
be  much  too  easy  if  it  were. 

The  first  and  last  duty  of  a  church 
member  is  to  be  a  Christian  person 
—  and  we  will  be  spending  the  rest 
of  our  lives  learning  more  and  more 
of  what  that  means.  And  if  we're 
like  most  Christians,  there  will 
always  be  an  uncomfortable  gap 
between  our  understanding  and  our 
performance. 

Not  a  Sunday  Job 

About  the  first  thing  we  realize 
when  we  begin  to  take  our  faith 
seriously  — whether  at  age  fifteen  or 
fifty  — is  that  it's  not  just  a  Sunday 
job.  Being  a  Christian  is  a  full- 
time  occupation,  and  the  positions 
open  have  always  exceeded  the  ap- 
plicants to  fill  them.  Both  in  the 
church  itself,  and  out  in  the  world 
where  the  church  is  doing  God's 
work,  there  is  plenty  for  laymen 
to  do. 

Within  the  Church 

When  a  chaplain  or  other  clergy- 
man preaches  about  stewardship, 
he  usually  reminds  us  that  this 
includes  not  only  money,  but  time 
and  skill  as  well.  The  work  that  a 
layman  can  do  for  his  church  ranges 
all  the  way  from  stacking  away  the 


folding  chairs  after  a  fellowship 
supper  to  administering  the  vast 
machinery  of  a  large  denomination. 
The  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  are  laymen,  to 
mention  only  two  positions  of  top 
responsibility  not  held  by  ordained 
clergymen. 

Many  young  men  and  women 
planning  their  careers  are  not  aware 
of  the  broadening  employment  op- 
portunities in  their  churches.  There 
are  full-time  jobs  for  typists,  ac- 
countants, nurses,  farmers,  journal- 
ists, electronic  technicians,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  dieticians,  doctors 
—  and  many  others.  Those  who 
choose  a  career  in  the  church  for- 
feit the  chance  of  ever  getting 
rich.  But  one  of  the  things  money 
can't  buy  is  the  special  kind  of 
happiness  in  being  a  cog  in  the 
machine  established  by  Christ  him- 
self to  further  his  purpose  in  this 
world. 

Out  in  the  World 

Anyone  who  has  been  around  in 
this  country  will  not  be  surprised 
at  statistics  showing  that  about  half 
of  his  fellow  Americans  have  no 
religious  affiliation  beyond  an  in- 
herited word  — Protestant,  Catholic, 
or  Jew.  And  most  of  them  couldn't 
care  less. 

In  the  world  of  work,  entertain- 
ment, school,  the  military  service, 
the  Christian  faith  has  a  lot  of  com- 
petition. There's  some  downright 
opposition,  often  expressed  as  ridi- 
cule. But  most  of  the  non-Christian 
aspects  of  life  in  our  times  is  due 
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to  sheer  indifference,  to  ignorance 
of  the  deep  importance  of  religious 
values  and  convictions. 

Obviously,  the  work  to  be  done 
for  our  church  and  our  Lord  is 
limitless.  And  in  this  world  outside 
the  church,  the  Christian  layman  is 
a  prime  factor  for  two   reasons: 

(1)  His  numbers.  The  denomina- 
tion this  writer  knows  best  has 
10,000  ministers,  3,500,000  adult 
laymen.  Is  the  point  made? 

(2)  His  associations  with  people. 
In  his  job,  his  civic  activities,  he 
works  with  people.  Clergymen  — 
except  for  a  few  specialized  minis- 
tries like  chaplaincies  and  night 
watches  in  the  cities— spend  most 
of  their  time  with  other  Christians. 
They  are  so  busy  with  their  con- 
gregations that  they  have  little  op- 
portunity to  make  forays  into  the 
world  outside  the  church. 

But  laymen  can  hardly  help  en- 
countering all  shades  of  negative 
feeling  toward  Christianity  and 
what  is  reproachfully  termed  "or- 
ganized religion"  (meaning  the 
church).  And  nowadays  many  in- 
terests of  the  church  are  headline 
news  —  Protestant-Catholic-Jewish 
relations,  war  and  peace,  church- 
state  problems,  birth  control,  mari- 
tal breakdown,  and  so  on  — that  a 
church  member  would  have  to  pre- 
tend deafness  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  discussions.  The  opportunity 
to  express  Christian  convictions  in 
a  Christian  manner  has  never  been 
more  wide  open  than  today. 

Spontaneous,  honest  argument  in 
barracks  or  messhall,  office  or  plant, 
often  separates  the  men  from  the 
bovs.  The  latter  are  the  lads  who 


care  more  for  popularity,  for  pre- 
serving their  "image"  as  good  Joes, 
than  for  saying  what  they  believe 
is  true. 

Further,  the  kind  of  person  a  man 
is  known  to  be  carries  more  weight 
than  his  words.  Behind  a  man  who 
can  make  an  impressive  presenta- 
tion of  his  faith  lies  years  of  self- 
discipline,  personal  prayer,  and 
corporate  worship. 

In  this  age  of  competition  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  the  Chris- 
tian layman  must  advance  in  knowl- 
edge if  he  is  to  hold  his  own.  We 
must  know  what  we  believe  and 
why  we  believe  it;  what  we  oppose 
and  why  we  oppose  it.  If  you  find 
yourself  being  bested  in  debate  be- 
cause you  are  not  well-informed, 
your  chaplain  or  your  pastor  at 
home  can  guide  you  to  many  sources 
of  information  provided  by  your 
denomination  and  others.  With  the 
wealth  of  sound,  scholarly,  timely 
materials  turned  out  by  the  Chris- 
tian Education  agencies  of  our 
churches,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
a  layman's  knowing  less  than  the 
critics  of  the  church. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian enterprise,  laymen  have  always 
been  important  (although  there 
have  been  a  few  periods  when  they 
weren't  supposed  to  realize  it).  But 
since  the  time  when  Christians  were 
an  embattled  minority  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  there  has  probably 
never  been  an  age  until  our  own  in 
which  the  layman  in  the  church 
has  found  himself  in  such  a  pivotal 
position,  with  such  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, and  such  an  unlimited 
chance  to  grow.  ■  ■ 
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Election  light  Huzzas  and  Hurrahs 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


How  some  men  received  the  news  which  made  them  President 


SINCE  this  happens  to  be  a 
Presidential  election  year,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  will  hold 
a  lot  of  excitement  for  some  candi- 
dates who  will  be  watching  the 
outcome  of  the  voting,  waiting 
breathlessly   for    the    final    tallies. 

Which  makes  it  a  very  appropri- 
ate time,  therefore,  to  recall  how 
various  presidents  reacted  when 
they  learned  they  had  won  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  and  would 
shortly  move  into  the  White  House. 

Almost  without  exception  the 
"winner"  responded  with  an  up- 
surge of  jubilation  and  high  spirits. 
He  was  not  slow  in  voicing  his 
gratitude  to  the  electorate. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  shows 
that  circumstances  have  varied 
widely  as  to  the  way  the  news 
came.  A  vivid  sidelight  is  thrown 


on  sortie  presidential  personalities 
who  loom  so  large  in  history. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  learned 
that  his  Democratic-Republican 
party,  composed  of  so  many  manual 
workers  and  farmers,  had  triumphed 
over  the  aristocratic  Federalist 
party  of  John  Adams,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  friend  a  letter.  The 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence expressed  his  views  quite 
concisely:  "A  pacific  revolution  has 
taken  place  as  real  as  that  of  1776." 

No  wonder  Jefferson  with  his 
popular  following  has  gone  down 
as  the  champion  of  the  common 
people!  He  was  the  first  great 
Democrat  to  occupy  the  White 
House. 

George  Washington,  however, 
never  saw  the  inside  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  of   Washington.    He 
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died  before  it  was  built.  The  news 
of  his  election  came  to  him  as  he 
was  dining  in  his  fine  plantation 
home  at  Mount  Vernon. 

His  immediate  comment  was  as 
solemn  and  dignified  as  most  of 
his  public  statements:  "I  am  so 
much  affected  by  this  fresh  proof 
of  my  country's  esteem  and  confi- 
dence that  silence  can  best  express 
my  gratitude." 

Probably  Abraham  Lincoln 
couldn't  have  been  so  formal— if 
he  had  tried  all  day.  The  record 
would  seem  to  prove  it.  On  Election 
Day  night,  November,  1860,  he 
went  downtown  in  Springfield, 
Illinois  — his  hometown  — to  check 
on  the  returns  that  were  coming 
in  by  telegraph. 

At  a  fairly  early  hour  he  was 
sure  of  victory.  But  unlike  some 
candidates,  he  did  not  hang  around 
for  an  all-night  party.  Instead,  he 
turned  his  heel  on  friends  and  cele- 


brators  and  went  straight  home, 
where  his  first  words  to  his  wife 
were:  "Mary,  we're  elected!" 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  famous  Civil 
War  general  and  Republican  candi- 
date in  1868,  sat  up  'til  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  to  hear  the  result.  When  defi- 
nite word  came  that  he  had  won, 
he  seemed  somewhat  dazed.  Never- 
theless, with  the  same  assurance 
he  had  displayed  on  the  battle- 
field, he  came  through  with  the 
statement:  "The  responsibilities  of 
the  position  I  feel,  but  I  accept  them 
without  fear." 

IN  1884,  in  about  the  most  ex- 
citing Presidential  election  that 
was  ever  held,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Democrat,  defeated  James  G. 
Blaine,  Republican,  by  the  slimmest 
of  margins.  Cleveland  was  a  forth- 
right chap;  he  would  never  back 
down  when  he  knew  he  was  in  the 
right.  Ten  days  passed  before  Blaine 
and  his  party  conceded  their  loss. 
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Then,  in  characteristic  fashion, 
Cleveland  dryly  commented,  "I 
am  glad  of  it,  very  glad.  There  will 
now  be  no  trouble.  If  they  had  not, 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
take  my  seat  anyhow." 

There  have  been  occasions  when 
even  the  news  of  a  nomination  came 
as  a  big  surprise.  Franklin  Pierce, 
who  was  to  win  out  in  1852,  was 
riding  back  from  Boston  in  a  car- 
riage with  his  wife  when,  close  to 
his  home  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  messenger  on  horseback 
pulled  up  and  told  him  the  Demo- 
crats had  just  picked  him  for  their 
candidate.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  report  that  she 
fainted  on  the  spot! 

Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  did  not 
share  her  husband's  enthusiasm  for 
politics.  With  her  husband,  "Old 
Hickory,"  the  hero  of  New  Orleans, 
she  had  gone  through  a  lot.  She  had 
never  forgotten  the  day  when 
"Andy"  came  home  with  a  terrible 
gunshot  wound.  In  a  duel  he  had 
shot  and  killed  a  man  whom  he 
claimed  had  insulted  his  wife,  but 
he  had  been  badly  wounded  himself. 

When  in  1828  he  again  set  his 
cap  for  the  Presidency,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son showed  little  interest  in  the 
campaign.  Worn  out  and  in  failing 
health,  she  stayed  quietly  at  their 
home  in  Nashville  while  her  hus- 
band traveled  about  the  country. 
She  never  saw  the  inside  of  the 
White  House,  for  she  died  two 
months  before  the  inauguration. 
But  she  did  live  to  hear  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  When  a  messenger 
brought  the  news,  she  declared, 
"For   Mr.    Jackson's    sake,    I    am 


glad.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
wished  it." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  modern 
times  the  temper  of  most  winning 
candidates  and  their  families  was 
far  different.  People  who  came  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  home  at 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  on  elec- 
tion night  in  1904,  never  forgot  how 
his  small  son,  Quentin,  wearing 
many  campaign  badges,  trotted 
back  and  forth  from  the  telegraph 
office,  bringing  one  glowing  report 
after  another.  These  the  President 
would  read  aloud  to  all  the  as- 
sembled guests,  and  there  would  be 
loud  cheers. 

The  huzzas  and  hurrahs  were 
just  as  vociferous  in  Princeton  on 
election  night  in  1912.  There  Wood- 
row  Wilson  who  had  served  as 
president  of  the  college  and  later 
as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was 
awaiting  word  as  to  the  outcome 
of  his  contest  for  the  Presidency. 
When  the  news  came  that  he  had 
won  the  nation's  highest  office  as 
the  Democratic  candidate,  the  town 
went  wild.  A  crowd  of  students, 
carrying  torches  and  flags,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  band,  rushed  to 
serenade  him.  But  such  scenes  have 
not  been  uncommon  for  all  "win- 
ners" in  these  latter  days.  ■  ■ 

OFFER 

Look,  Atlas, 

If  you'll  move  over, 

I'll  put  my  shoulder  where  yours  is 

And  help  you  hold  the  world. 

My  wits  will  never  ease  the  problems 

But  my  muscles  are  willing. 

— Frances  Hall 
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Phrases  in  Sports 


THE  AMERICANS  are  great  for  creating  catchy  phrases;  there 
are  several  in  our  language  that  have  been  used  in  sports  for 
many  years.  I  have  traced  their  origin  and  have  come  up  with 
these  explanations. 

Some  years  ago,  probably  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was 
barroom  moocher  who  was  getting  free  drinks  along  the  barrooms  of 
Broadway  by  claiming  he  was  the  great  Kid  McCoy,  the  great 
fighter  who  had  held  the  welterweight  and  middleweight  crowns. 
A  friend  of  the  real  McCoy  was  present  when  this  character  was 
bragging  about  one  of  his  imaginary  fights.  The  man  hurried  to 
the  real  McCoy  and  told  him  about  the  imposter.  Infuriated, 
McCoy  rushed  back  and  encountered  the  man  face  to  face. 

"So  you're  Kid  McCoy!"  he  shouted,  "Well  let's  see  how  good 
you  can  handle  yourself!"  McCoy  hit  the  phoney  a  hard  one  on  his 
jaw  and  sent  the  man  sprawling. 

He  was  out  cold.  The  bartender  who  had  witnessed  the  short 
but  effective  bout  said,  "Mister,  you  must  be  the  real  McCoy!" 
This  phrase  has  stuck  through  all  the  years  when  a  person  is  de- 
scribing or  encounters  the  "real"  thing. 

There  was  a  colorful  character  along  the  Bowery  section  of 
New  York  about  the  same  era  as  McCoy,  his  name  was  Steve 
Brodie. .  .Brodie  would  do  just  about  anything  for  publicity.  One 
day  he  thought  of  a  wonderful  scheme  to  get  his  name  into  all  the 
papers.  He  would  leap  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge!  No  one  had  ever 
done  it  and  if  he  succeeded  he  would  become  famous.  He  notified 
the  papers  of  the  date  that  he  would  perform  this  daring  feat.  At 
the  time  of  his  performance  thousands  of  spectators  turned  out  to 
witness  this  outstanding  event.  Sure  enough  Brodie  was  behind  the 
safety  railings  of  the  great  bridge  waving  to  the  crowd.  He  leaped 
into  the  murky  water  below.  Today  when  a  fighter  throws  a  fight 
it  is  referred  to  as  "taking  a  Brodie,"  or  a  "dive." 

Annie  Oakley,  the  peerless  riflewoman,  used  to  shoot  the 
marks  out  of  playing  cards.  Since  a  free  pass  was  usually  punched 
with  holes  it  is  referred  even  today  as  an  "Annie  Oakley"  in  memory 
of  this  great  performer. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Do  We  Survive  After  Death  ? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


IN  NEW  HAVEN,  Connecticut,  there  is  an  old  cemetery  which 
contains  graves  from  an  early  period  in  our  nation's  history. 
Certainly  the  words  inscribed  in  wrought-iron  over  the  wide 
entrance  gate  express  an  old  and  an  old-fashioned  sentiment.  As  I 
recall  them  the  words  are,  "We  Shall  Be  Raised,"  or,  "The  Dead 
Shall  Be  Raised."  If  the  latter,  it  is  almost  a  direct  quotation 
from  the  Apostle  Paul's  tremendous  discussion  of  death  and  life 
after  death  for  the  Christian  in  the  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
chapter  fifteen  (see  verse  52).  I  recall  walking  past  the  gate  and 
thinking  that  a  person  of  skeptical  mind  might  read  the  words 
attributed  to  those  whose  ashes  are  buried  in  the  graveyard,  and 
say,  "Who  do  they  think  they  are  fooling?" 

For  many  persons,  including  many  persons  of  religious  faith, 
physical  death  is  so  final,  so  devastating,  that  to  believe  there  is 
survival  of  the  human  personality  beyond  its  destruction  is  too  much. 
A  former  colleague  of  mine,  a  man  of  Christian  spirit  and  of  high 
ethical  character,  lost  the  wife  he  dearly  loved  through  death. 
When  I  sent  words  of  sympathy  I  added  what  I  hoped  might  com- 
fort him:  "Love  can  never  lose  its  own."  In  his  acknowledgment 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian   Church  (United), 
2231  N.  E.  26th  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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of  my  note  my  friend  said,  "David,  you  are  wrong  about  one  thing 
you  said;  love  does  lose  its  own  through  death." 

Moreover,  many  persons  almost  hope  there  is  nothing  like 
personal  immortality.  They  ask  without  being  flippant,  Who  wants  to 
live  forever?  They  may  have  enjoyed  this  life,  had  some  good 
innings,  but  so  much  in  their  experience  brought  heartache,  perhaps 
heartbreak,  defeat,  disappointment,  that  "once  is  enough."  To 
believe  that  after  bodily  death  there  would  be  unending  life  re- 
sembling the  life  known  here  and  now  offers  no  appeal  to  such  persons. 

Wanted:  Survival  and  Glorious  Life  for  Those  We  Love 

A  Christian  theologian  and  philosopher,  the  late  Principal  John 
Baillie  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  once  published  a  scholarly,  clear  book 
entitled  And  the  Life  Everlasting.  From  it  I  recall  him  writing  that 
the  desire  for  continued  meaningful  existence  beyond  physical  death 
is  not  necessarily  selfish  or  egotistical.  When  we  love  someone  deeply, 
someone  who  is  uncommonly  good,  kind,  loving,  and  useful,  few  of  us 
could  stand  by  her  (or  his)  lifeless  body  and  say,  "Well,  my  dear, 
that's  the  end  of  you.  That's  that." 

In  addition  to  those  whose  lives  are  woven  closely  with  our  own, 
there  are  the  good  and  great,  the  soldiers  of  the  common  good  — the 
servant  of  God  and  helpers  of  their  fellows,  who  so  richly  deserve 
what  the  New  Testament  says  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  (See  1  Corinthians  2:9.)  Men  and  women  who  are  indeed 
creditors  of  the  human  race:  statesmen,  scientists,  saints,  and  the 
vast  company  of  "ordinary"  men  and  women  who  by  their  integrity, 
unselfish  lives,  and  public-spirited  service  cleansed  society  and  lifted 
it  perceptibly  higher,  deserve  something  better  than  extinction. 
Is  the  best  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  — forever? 

During  the  first  World  War,  a  soldier  who  was  also  a  Christian 
was  hit  by  a  shell  and  literally  blown  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  men  he 
commanded  and  who  knew  his  character  picked  themselves  up 
following  the  explosion.  Surveying  what  had  been  their  friend  one 
man  was  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  it'll  take  more  than  that  to  stop 
him."  If  there  is  any  justice  in  the  universe  we  feel  that  a  good 
person  should  live  on  even  after  death  has  destroyed  the  house  his 
personality  occupied  during  his  mortal  life.  This  is  close  to  what 
philosophers  have  called  the  moral  argument  for  believing  in  im- 
mortality. If  there  is  any  moral  purpose  operating  in  the  mysterious 
universe  there  must  be  more  ahead  for  innocent  children,   useful 
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persons,  the  good  who  have  helped  keep  intact  the  fabric  of  decent 
life. 

The  Chance  To  Finish  Their  Unfinished  Symphony 

What  we  mean  by  this,  of  course,  is  that  notwithstanding  longer 
lives  for  most  people  in  civilized  nations,  many  die  of  disease,  sick- 
ness, violence  by  assassins  or  in  war,  or  by  accident.  These  persons 
are  frequently  young,  some  are  babies,  and  their  lives  in  this  dimen- 
sion are  ended  before  they  have  been  able  to  come  near  fulfilling 
their  promise.  To  revert  to  the  musical  figure  of  speech,  they  die 
before  they  can  "beat  their  music  out."  Indeed,  more  than  one 
creative  person  who  has  been  given  a  long  life  has  drawn  near  its 
end  regretting  that  he  has  so  much  left  undone  that  he  planned  and 
hoped  to  complete.  Have  we  any  right  as  Christians,  or  as  Christians- 
in-the-making,  to  believe  that  immortality  will  be  granted  every 
human  being? 

Is  Immortality  Assured  for  Everyone? 

Records  of  primitive  people  indicate  that  most  of  them  believed 
that  after  physical  death  life  would  continue  very  much  as  it  was 
experienced  here  before  death.  With  the  advance  of  civilization,  this 
idea  of  mere  survival  lost  its  appeal.  Then  the  different  religions 
developed  various  doctrines  of  immortality.  Early  Greek  thinkers 
were  sure  that  in  every  human  being  was  a  "divine  spark"  which  was 
immortal.  Even  today,  when  sophisticated  twentieth  century  men 
and  women  doubt  seriously  any  life  beyond  death,  some  of  our 
funeral  customs  and  some  of  our  statements  at  the  time  of  someone's 
death  express  this  view  that  immortality  for  everyone  may  be  taken 
for  granted. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  the  biblical,  Christian 
view.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  teaches  that  no  part  of  man  is  immortal 
by  nature.  As  contrasted  with  the  Greek  and  oriental  thought,  the 
Christian  religion  teaches  that  man's  value  and  future  depends  upon 
his  relationship  with  God,  the  God  who  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead. 

Resurrection  Not  Immortality  Is  the  Christian  Teaching 

In  the  ancient  confession  of  faith  known  as  the  Apostle's  Creed 
there  are  two  affirmations  which  are  the  foundation  truths  con- 
cerning survival  after  physical  death.  First,  recall  the  declaration 
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that  on  "the  third  day  he  (Jesus)  rose  again  from  the  dead."  Then 
later  there  is  the  affirmation,  "I  believe. . .  .in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body;   And  the  life  everlasting.   Amen." 

One  of  my  friends  now  enjoying  and  enriching  the  radiant  com- 
pany of  persons  in  heaven,  the  late  Halford  E.  Luccock,  once 
preached  a  memorable  sermon  he  entitled,  "News  from  a  Graveyard." 
His  text  was  John  12:24  KJV:  "Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone. . ."  Dr.  Luccock  took  his  title 
from  something  said  by  a  character  in  a  novel  published  many  years 
ago.  The  novel  is  The  Harbor  written  by  Ernest  Poole.  In  the  book, 
a  headstrong  reformer  with  a  strong  contempt  for  history  said, 
"History  is  just  news  from  a  graveyard."  Rightly  my  friend  insisted 
that  the  "tremendous,  stop-the-press  news,  that  is  related  to  every 
life  and  every  issue  in  our  world"  is  the  glorious  good  news  that  God 
raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  — "news  from  a   graveyard." 

For  men  and  women  like  ourselves,  the  chief  reason  for  believing 
that  personality  survives  death  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ's  resurrection  was  a  cosmic  response  to  Christ's  faith  and 
love.  It  was  God  saying  that  this  universe  is  not  insane,  that  the 
Hitlers  and  the  other  villains  and  destroyers,  and  the  Christlike 
souls  do  not  meet  a  common  end.  What  we  believe  concerning  the 
character  of  God,  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  combined  with  our 
belief  in  Christ's  resurrection,  are  the  strongest  arguments  for  believ- 
ing in  human  survival  beyond  the  grave.  God  is  eternal,  holy, 
righteous  love.  He  loves  each  one  of  us,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 
To  God  each  human  being  is  of  infinite  value.  God  has  planned  a 
life  of  eternal  friendship  with  him,  and  a  life  of  further  adventures, 
service,  love,  and  growth. 

But  we  cannot  evade  the  fact  that  our  biblical  faith  teaches  that 
this  glorious  news  "from  a  graveyard,"  from  the  tomb  in  which  the 
dead  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,  becomes  true  only  as  we  put  our  con- 
fidence in  Christ,  and  place  our  whole  trust  in  the  wonderful  God 
Jesus  Christ  reveals  and  brings  near.  Then  we  can  say  with  St.  Paul 
that  God  "who  raised  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  will  give  life  to 
your  mortal  bodies  also  through  his  Spirit  which  dwells  in  you" 
(Romans  8:11).  Thus  for  the  person  "in  Christ"  — united  with  him 
by  believing  trust,  committed  to  Christ  and  his  cause  here  and 
now,  a  member  of  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  church— we  can  look 
forward  to  life  for  the  whole  personality  in  fellowship  with  God 
and  with  God's  children. 
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Resurrection  of  the  Body 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body?  Does  it  mean  that  the  actual  physical  body,  its  muscles, 
tissues,  cells,  blood,  flesh,  will  be  restored  in  some  fashion  either 
at  the  time  of  our  death,  or  at  the  time  of  some  universal  resurrection? 
Strangely  enough,  most  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  puts  this  article  of  faith  in  these  terms.  The  article 
reads  "the  resurrection  of  the  flesh."  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  a  New  Testament  phrase,  nor  have  we  warrant  for  believing 
in  a  resuscitation  of  our  present  flesh-and-blood  bodies.  Perhaps 
the  early  church  leaders  were  trying  to  make  clear  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  disembodied  spirits.  Whatever  the  life  everlasting  or 
eternal  might  mean  they  were  convinced,  as  we  should  be,  that  after 
death,  we  do  not  go  wandering  about  the  universe  as  "spooks." 

As  our  Christian  teachers  point  out,  the  use  of  the  word  body 
made  it  clear  that  the  Christian  faith  means  the  resurrection  of  the 
whole  man.  As  early  as  the  second  century  a  church  father  named 
Irenaeus  wrote:  "Salvation  belongs  to  the  whole  man,  that  is,  soul 
and  body."  The  word  translated  in  early  English  versions  of  Paul's 
letters  as  "body"  is  closest  in  Greek  to  our  word  "personality."  We 
shall  know  each  other  in  that  next  dimension.  The  great  apostle  makes 
clear  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  Corinthian  Christians 
that  man's  body  at  the  resurrection  is  not  his  earthly  or  fleshly  body. 
Our  present  body  is  perishable  and  mortal.  "I  tell  you  this  brethren: 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  does  the 
perishable  inherit  the  imperishable"  (1  Corinthians  15:50).  When 
we  respond  in  faith  and  open  our  lives  to  God,  God's  Spirit  lives  in 
us  and  we  live  in  him,  and  when  death  comes  God  will  not  cast  us 
"like  rubbish  to  the  void." 

Life  Eternal  Is  More  Than  Mere  Survival 

This  we  must  also  say.  Why?  Because  so  often  oriental  pictures 
of  the  life  everlasting  are  taken  literally  and  leave  even  the  loyal 
Christian  wondering  if  life  beyond  death  can  be  very  exciting  or 
satisfying.  Who  wants  to  be  even  a  competent  member  of  a  heavenly 
orchestra  or  chorus  playing  or  singing  endless  concerts?  What  do 
streets  of  gold  in  the  celestial  city  have  to  offer  that  make  it  alluring? 
No,  as  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a  present-day  theologian,  is  credited 
with  saying,  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  either  the  furnishings  of 
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heaven  or  the  temperature  of  hell.  But  it  will  be  life  eternal,  abundant, 
and  beyond  anything  we  can  imagine.  Why?  Because  God  is  love. 
Why  are  we  sure?  Because  we  have  Christ's  promise  that  where  he 
is  there  we  shall  be  also  (John  14:1-3).  Life  beyond  death  will  be 
more  than  simply  survival.  It  will  be  a  quality  of  life  which  our  Lord 
lived  and  into  which  we  shall  be  incorporated. 

All  men  and  women  must  die.  All  human  bodies  must  return  to 
the  dust.  Nevertheless,  God  who  is  love  eternal,  promises  a  re-created 
life  for  the  whole  personality.  Jesus  Christ  by  his  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  has  opened  the  door  to  this  new  life. 

You  and  I  can  begin  to  live  this  eternal  life  here  and  now.  When 
we  commit  ourselves  to  Christ  we  begin  to  participate  in  a  new  life 
which  death  cannot  sever.  We  become,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "a  new 
creation"  (2  Corinthians  5:17).  It  makes  a  world  of  difference  when 
we  live  by  the  "power  of  an  endless  life."  We  have  new  self-respect, 
deepened  faith  in  the  ultimate  Tightness  of  things,  and  we  treat 
every  other  human  being  as  a  person  of  eternal  worth.  When  death 
comes  to  one  we  love,  we  sorrow  but  "not  without  hope."  We  know 
that  the  emptiest  places  in  any  area  are  the  cemeteries.  The  real 
person  has  moved  into  God's  near  presence,  where  there  will  be 
reunion  beyond  earth's  partings.  ■  ■ 


"Never  mind  the  jokes.  I'm  paying  ten 
"Jenkins  has  a  great  labor  saving  idea,  bucks  a  lesson  for  another  Jasha  Heifitz, 
He  doesn't  work."  not  another  Jack  Benny!" 
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A  Man  and  a  Dog 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Two  loners  find  a  new  way  of  life 


THERE  were  no  lines  of  special 
breeding  in  his  big-boned  rangy 
frame.  His  coat  was  colored  a  dirty 
brown,  light  on  the  shoulders  and 
down  his  back,  darkening  in  the 
lower  planes  of  his  body.  He  was 
young  enough  to  have  all  his  teeth 
and  old  enough  to  stare  with  ar- 
rogance and  independence  into  the 
eyes  of  man  or  fellow  canine. 

He  stood  there  looking  at  Tom 
Watson.  In  a  very  real  sense,  Tom 
and  the  dog  had  much  in  common. 
In  appearance  both  were  rough, 
neither  a  thing  of  beauty.  Life  had 
been  hard  for  each.  Both  were  ar- 
rogant and  temperamental.  Tom 
was  independent,  given  to  crudities 
and  delighted  in  being  insulting. 
The  dog  could  not  care  less  if  other 
dogs  accepted  him  or  not,  and  Tom 
stalked    through    life     shouldering 


aside  any  and  all  who  stood  in  his 
way. 

Today  the  two,  dog  and  man, 
had  confronted  each  other  for  the 
first  time;  neither  was  impressed 
with  the  other. 

"Get  out  of  here,  mutt,"  Tom 
growled  at  the  animal.  And  the  dog 
lifted  his  black  rimmed  lips  slightly 
in  a  silent  snarl. 

Tom  Watson  was  a  loner.  Retired 
from  the  Army  at  an  early  age,  he 
had  worked  on  a  newspaper  as  a 
reporter  for  several  years.  He  had 
covered  Vietnam  for  several  months 
as  a  free-lancer. 

One  day,  following  a  period  with 
a  line  company  which  had  been 
considerably  chewed  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  he  had  been  wounded  severe- 
ly. Back  in  the  stateside  hospital 
he    had    long    months    recovering. 
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When  he  came  out  finally,  he 
decided  that  he  would  let  the  world 
go  its  way  and  he  would  go  his. 

Tom  returned  to  Indiana,  his 
home  State.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  on  the  edge  of  Brown 
County,  he  bought  a  small  tract 
of  land  and  a  cabin.  It  lay  on 
Leather  Creek,  reached  by  a  thin, 
graveled  road.  The  nearest  store 
was  at  Gnaw  Bone,  a  cross-roads 
village  four  miles  from  his  cabin. 

There  the  burly  veteran  of  three 
wars  and  many  battles  came  to 
ground.  The  quietness  of  the  forest 
around  him  suited  his  mood.  Years 
ago  his  wife  had  died  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  and  the  light  had 
gone  out  of  his  life.  He  had  grown 
morose  and  noncommunicative. 
Once  his  Army  career  was  over,  his 
work  as  a  reporter  on  a  large,  mid- 
west paper,  was  merely  to  keep 
himself  busy. 

As  a  reporter  his  writing  was 
savage  and  biting.  His  reporting 
was  excellent,  but  his  pen  was 
vitriolic  and  his  editors  often  had 
to  severely  blue-pencil  his  copy  to 
save  themselves  legal  action. 

Now  he  spent  his  days  on  his 
five-acre  plot,  writing  a  long- 
planned  novel  and  roaming  the  hills 
and  valleys   for   miles    around. . . . 

WHEN  Tom  Watson  came  out 
of  his  cabin  to  go  for  his  usual 
walk  in  the  woods,  the  dog  was 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  yard. 
Tom  glowered  at  the  animal.  "Get 
out  of  here,  mutt,"  he  waved  a  large 
hand  at  the  dog.  The  animal  growled 
deep  in  its  throat  and  moved  back 
slightly. 


Watson  walked  across  the  yard 
and  followed  a  narrow  path  into 
the  woods.  The  tall  hardwoods 
closed  in  around  him.  The  sun  was 
high,  filtering  down  through  the 
leaves,  creating  a  dim,  light-streaked 
atmosphere. 

Although  he  was  a  burly  man, 
Watson  moved  swiftly  and  quietly. 
Squirrel  season  was  soon  to  arrive. 
He  was  watching  several  dens. 
There  were  young  in  each  nest  and 
when  the  season  was  ready  Watson 
would  know  where  the  agile  little 
animals  would  be  feeding. 

Suddenly  from  the  corner  of  his 
vision,  he  saw  a  movement.  The 
heavy  body  swung  quickly  and  he 
saw  the  dog  staring  at  him  from 
several  yards  away.  The  animal's 
color  blended  with  the  forest  back- 
ground making  him  appear  as  a 
shadow  among  the  boles  of  trees 
and  the  shading  of  the  underbrush. 

Tom  stopped  and  picked  up  a 
stone.  Muttering  in  his  throat,  he 
threw  the  rock  at  the  mangy-looking 
dog.  The  dog  watched  the  stone. 
He  was  an  old  hand  at  this.  Much 
of  his  life  had  been  spent  dodging 
thrown  objects. 

His  yellow  eyes  followed  the  rock 
in  its  flight.  As  it  reached  its  peak 
height,  and  began  the  downward 
arc,  the  dog  shifted  position  slightly. 
He  watched  the  man,  dismissing  the 
rock  from  his  mind.  The  rock  struck 
the  ground  inches  from  his  previous 
position. 

Watson  grunted  disgustedly  and 
picked  up  his  rifle  where  he  had 
leaned  it  against  the  bole  of  a  large 
beech.  The  dog  tensed.  Then  when 
the  man  walked  on,  the  dog  turned 
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and  faded  into  the  forest. 

At  one  time  Brown  County  had 
harbored  little  more  animal  life 
than  other  forested  areas  of  the 
state.  As  trees  gave  way  to  the  axe, 
animals  sought  covered,  rough  ter- 
rain. Finally,  Brown  County  offered 
the  best  wild  life  refuge  in  all  the 
state.  Most  of  the  dangerous  animals 
were  gone.  There  were  no  bear,  no 
lynx,  and  no  wolves.  At  one  time 
the  hills  and  valleys  had  sheltered 
all  three  of  them. 

Some  of  the  old-timers  of  the  area 
had  told  Tom  Watson  there  were 
bobcats  in  the  forests  around  Leather 
Creek.  The  land  was  broken  and 
jagged,  heavily  forested  and  dense 
with  undergrowth,  a  natural  habi- 
tat for  them. 

"They  h'aint  ferocious,"  he  was 
told,  "but  don't  corner  one  and 
expect  him  to  howdy  you.  He'll 
fight." 

Watson  had  listened  and  said 
nothing.  He  had  been  there  a  year 
and  had  seen  no  bobcat.  However, 
he  had  noticed  signs.  Feathers  from 
large  birds  were  noticed  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  or  at  the  base  of  a  large 
rock.  He  had  found  trees  of  smooth 
bark  with  large  claw  marks  im- 
printed. So  he  knew  that  even 
though  he  had  not  seen  them,  the 
large  cats  were  there. 

TODAY  the  light  lingered.  Wat- 
son sat  and  watched  the  squir- 
rel dens.  His  dark  eyes  saw  all  that 
moved  about  him.  Or  nearly  all. 
He  knew  that  there  would  be  a 
large  population  of  squirrels  when 
the  hunting  season  opened. 

The  bobcat  was  ill.  He  crouched 


in  the  curve  of  a  low  limb,  above 
and  to  one  side  of  the  man.  His 
eyes  gleamed  with  fever  and  hate. 
Only  the  tip  of  his  tale  twitched 
as  he  crouched  and  waited. 

Imbedded  in  his  body  were  lead 
pellets  from  a  shotgun.  He  had  been 
fleetingly  careless  and  a  local  woods- 
man had  seen  him  and  fired.  The 
pain  and  the  fever  had  crazed  him 
to  the  point  where  the  natural 
caution  and  the  inbred  fear  of  man 
had  dulled. 

He  was  also  interested  in  the 
young  squirrels.  But  he  was  not 
restricted  by  any  laws  other  than 
hunger.  The  man,  however,  sitting 
there  quietly  for  hours,  had  kept 
him  from  his  meal.  The  pain  and 
the  hunger  had  brought  his  rage  to 
a  peak.  He  poised  ready  to  spring. 

The  dog  was  not  where  the  man 
could  see  him.  He  was  also  down 
wind  of  the  cat,  therefore  the 
usually  alert  bobcat  did  not  scent 
him.  The  dog  lay  behind  a  dog- 
wood bush  watching  the  man.  Had 
the  cat  remained  completely  im- 
mobile the  dog  would  not  have  seen 
him.  But  the  tip  of  the  cat's  tail 
twitched  restlessly  as  the  animal 
crouched  and  drew  himself  tense 
for  the  spring. 

A  shadow  moved.  The  dog's  eye 
saw  it.  His  gaze  fastened  upon  the 
area  where  he  had  seen  the  move- 
ment. Suddenly  the  gray-brown 
ball  of  fur,  the  yellow  eyes  gleaming, 
sprang  into  focus.  The  dog  flattened 
to  the  ground.  He  saw  the  cat 
ready  to  launch  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  man. 

Tom  Watson  suddenly  sensed 
danger.  He  had  lived  with  danger 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life.  An  in- 
dwelling sense  arose,  an  alarm,  as 
it  had  so  many  times  in  the  past. 
He  did  not  turn  to  look.  Clutching 
the  rifle,  he  cast  himself  aside  and 
rolled. 

The  large  bobcat  screamed  and 
sprang  from  the  tree,  steely  claws 
unsheathed.  At  the  same  moment 
the  dog  leaped  silently  from  his 
hiding  place.  In  the  space  of  mere 
seconds  the  yowling  bobcat  and  the 
silent  dog  met  at  the  point  where 
the  man  had  sat. 

Watson  rolled  to  a  prone  position, 
his  rifle  snapped  toward  the  place 
he  had  just  vacated.  All  he  could 
see  was  a  blur  of  yellow  hide  and 
gray  fur  as  the  dog  and  the  bobcat 
whirled  in  a  pinwheel  of  violence. 

Then  the  two  animals  parted  for 
a  moment.  The  dog  flung  himself 
aside.  The  man  saw  a  claw-ripped 
belly  and  spurting  blood.  The  dog 
rolled  and  snapped  at  his  wound. 
Crazed,  the  cat  squatted  and  tensed 
to  pounce  upon  the  injured  dog. 
Watson  shifted  and  fired.  The  cat 
leaped  in  agony  and  then  stretched 
out,  its  muscles  slowly  relaxing  in 
death. 

WATSON  got  to  his  feet  and 
walked  over  to  the  dog.  The 
yellow  eyes  never  left  his  face.  He 
could  see  that  the  animal  would 
die  unless  taken  to  a  vet  immedi- 
ately. 

He  laid  his  gun  aside  and  began 
to  work  over  the  dog.  The  animal 
seemed  to  sense  his  aid  and  lay 
stoically.  In  a  few  minutes  the  man 
had  bound  the  animal  tightly  with 
his  shirt  torn  into  strips.  He  cached 


the  dead  bobcat  high  in  a  tree  and 
secured  it  with  a  piece  of  cord.  He 
would  get  it  and  skin  it  out  later. 
Then  he  lifted  the  dog  in  his 
muscular  arms  and  set  out  for  his 
cabin. 

The  vet  raised  up  from  the  table 
where  the  dog  lay  swathed  in  band- 
ages and  tape. 

"He  may  live,  he  may  not,"  the 
vet  said.  "It  looks  like  a  tiger  got 
hold  of  him.  What  actually  hap- 
pened?" 

"A  bobcat,"  said  Watson  shortly, 
his  eyes  somberly  watching  the  dog. 

"Bobcat?  He  must  have  been  a 
whopper  to  do  all  that  damage.  I 
didn't  know  there  were  any  left 
around  here." 

"Now  you  know  there  was  at 
least  one,"   Watson  grunted. 

"Was?  You  killed  it?" 

Watson  arose.  "Thanks  for  the 
work,  Doc.  What  do  I  owe  you?" 
The  vet,  disgruntled  at  Watson's 
taciturn  attitude  mentioned  a  sum 
and  was  paid. 

"When  will  he  be  able  to  get 
out?"  Watson  asked. 

"In  about  two  weeks— if  he  lives." 

"He'll  live,"  said  Watson  and 
walked  out.  The  vet  shrugged  and 
began  cleaning  up  the  small  operat- 
ing room. 

THE  DOG  did  live.  Two  weeks 
later  Watson  brought  him  back 
to  the  cabin.  He  lifted  the  dog  from 
the  jeep  and  put  him  on  his  feet. 
"Now,  you  mangy  hound,  I've 
paid  you  back  for  what  you  did  for 
me.  You  probably  saved  me  from 
a  bad  clawing  and  I  saved  your 
life.  Now  we're  even." 
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The  dog  looked  up  at  him.  The 
man  and  the  dog  eyed  each  other. 
Then  the  dog  turned  and  walked 
slowly  and  painfully  to  the  front 
steps  leading  up  onto  the  porch  of 
the  cabin.  He  turned  and  looked 
back  at  the  man  and  then  climbed 
the  steps  to  the  porch  and  laid  him- 
self down  carefully.  He  sighed 
gustily  and  lowering  his  stubborn 
jaw  to  his  crossed  front  paws,  he 
rolled  his  eyes  up  and  stared  at 
Watson. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tug  at 
Watson's  emotions.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  he  felt  a  warmth,  a 
gradual  thawing  of  the  ice  around 
his  heart.  It  was  an  unfamiliar 
feeling  and  it  bothered  him.  He  had 
no  friends,  no  family.  His  acquaint- 
ances were  few  in  number.  He  had 
shut  the  world  out.  The  door  to  his 
emotions  had  been  slammed  shut 
and  he  had  refused  entry  to  every- 
one. 

Abruptly  he  knew  he  missed  the 
warmth  of  friendship.  And  here  was 
one  of  God's  creatures  offering,  in 
a  limited  way,  to  be  a  friend. 

He  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
bearded  jaw.  He  had  been  a  loner 
so  long  he  was  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  sharing  himself  with  any 
other,  man  or  beast.  The  dog  looked 
at  him,  the  quick  eyes  missing 
nothing. 

"Aw  . . .  you're  pushing,"  the  man 
grumbled.  The  dog  snuffed,  yawned, 
and  blinked.  Then  he  settled  closer 
to  the  rough  boards  and  looked  off 
into  the  distance. 

Watson  walked  by  the  animal 
and  into  the  house.  He  hummed 
off-key    as    he    began    to    prepare 


supper.  This  startled  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  he  grinned  to 
himself.  He  was  indeed  getting  soft. 
First  saving  the  mangy  dog  and 
now  . . .  humming  to  himself.  Once 
he  glanced  out  at  the  dog.  The 
animal  was  lying  as  he  had  been, 
seemingly  contented. 

The  man  continued  with  the 
preparation  of  his  meal.  A  light 
breeze  moved  through  the  multi- 
colored leaves  of  the  forest,  cool 
and  quiet.  Sounds  of  the  woodlands 
filled  the  small  clearing,  coming  to 
him  as  he  worked  about  the  kitchen. 

When  he  had  his  own  meal  pre- 
pared he  sat  down  and  started  to 
eat.  Suddenly  he  looked  through 
the  screen  door.  The  dog  had  turned 
and  was  watching  him,  a  hungry 
look  in  his  eyes.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Watson  filled  a  pan  with 
food,  and  opening  the  door,  he 
placed  it  before  the  dog. 

As  he  began  to  eat  his  own  food, 
the  sound  of  the  dog  feeding  was 
strangely  comforting.  He  glanced  at 
the  dog  again  and  then  shook  his 
head,  the  warm  feeling  coming 
again.  He  and  that  mutt  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  he  thought,  before  they 
were  received  back  into  the  world 
again,  but  at  least  they  had  each 
made  a  start . . .  maybe  they  would 
make  it  together.  ■  ■ 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BOAST 

If  you  dislike  to  praise  yourself 

Let  others  beat  you  to  it. 

For  when  you've  earned  the  right  to  boast 

You'll  never  have  to  do  it. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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ATHLETES  gather  to  discuss  God  and  the  Bible.  L-R:  Don  Henderson, 
wrestling;  Warren  Lamont,  soccer;  Carl  Jenssen,  football;  John  Graham, 
swimming;  Charles  Holland,  basketball;  Gary  Combs,  fencing;  Fred  Gross, 
golf;  Gary  Baxter,  football. 


Sod  9a.  Tbot  (DsuuL! 


By  Ray  Herst 


He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  young  men 


GOD  IS  not  dead! 
He's  alive  and  breathing  in 
the  actions  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

What's  more  remarkable  is  that 
these  are  young  men  — men  who 
are  part  of  a  generation  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  and  "in"  to  scoff 
at  religion  and  leave   God's  work 
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in  the  hands  of  the  "ticky-tackies" 
who  adhere  to  the  mores  of  society. 

And  these  young  men  are  becom- 
ing involved  because  they  want  to, 
not  because  they  have  to.  They  are 
doing  it  as  much  for  themselves 
as  for  some  of  the  people  they  work 
with. 

"The  important  thing  to  remem- 


ber  is  that  all  of  these  programs 
are  voluntary.  None  of  these  men 
have  to  participate,"  Chaplain, 
COL,  Roy  M.  Terry  said. 

"These  programs"  include  discus- 
sion groups,  retreats,  teaching  in 
Sunday  schools,  early  morning  serv- 
ices, seminars,  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes;  work  in  the 
Hi-Y,  YMCA,  and  Big  Brother 
programs. 

The  interest  in  the  program  runs 
high  and  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  faith.  (At  the  academy,  66  per 
cent  of  the  cadets  are  Protestant; 
27.5  Catholic,  1.0  Jewish,  and  .008 
Buddhist.) 

For  instance,  one  of  the  programs 
for  the  Protestant  discussion  group 
involved  an  address  by  a  Catholic 
Jesuit  Priest  on  "The  Old  Testa- 
ment." 


Approximately  900  cadets  showed 
up  for  the  evening  session,  so  many 
that  the  meeting  had  to  be  moved 
to  the  Arnold  Hall  Ballroom  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space  in  the  chapel. 

And  of  these,  approximately  50 
were  Jewish. 

"How's  that  for  aiding  the  ecu- 
menical cause?"  Chaplain  Terry 
asked. 

The  Protestant  discussions  are 
held  once  a  month.  There  are  two 
sessions,  one  for  fourth  classmen 
or  freshmen  and  the  other  for  upper 
classmen.  The  former  has  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  500;  the  latter 
more  than  200  — all  of  them  there 
because  they  want  to  be. 

"It  enables  them  to  clear  the  air 
about  questions  that  are  bugging 
them,"  the  Chaplain  said  of  all  the 


CANTOR  was  Cadet  Steven  Edelman  (right)  during  Bar  Mitzvah  held  at  the 
Academy.  L-R:  Chaplain,  MAJ,  Henry  D.  Arrow,  Academy  Jewish  chaplain; 
Gregory  Zbar,  son  of  LTC  and  Mrs.  Allen  Zbar;  Cadet  Edelman. 
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PROTESTANT   CADETS   conduct   their   own   early    morning    daily    worship, 
consisting  of  prayers  and  Bible  reading.  Today's  leader  is  Cadet  David  Stewart. 


programs.  "It's  been  pretty  well 
proven  that  at  this  age,  young 
people  are  not  given  to  being 
preached  at.  They'll  listen  to  you 
if  you'll  listen  to  them." 

And  the  chaplains  at  the  academy 
give  the  cadets  plenty  of  opportun- 
ity to  listen  and  be  listened  to. 
Some  of  the  speakers  scheduled  for 
this  summer  and  fall  are  columnist 
Ann  Landers,  Green  Bay  Packers 
Quarterback  Bart  Starr,  and  Bill 
Curry,  center  for  the  Baltimore 
Colts. 

THE    QUESTION    comes    up: 
how  can  such  large  groups  hold 
a  "discussion?" 

The  cadets  are  broken  down  into 
"buzz  groups."  This  is  true  of  dis- 
cussions for  all  faiths.  The  groups 
of  10  to   12   cadets  hold  a    "buzz 


session"  following  the  speaker's 
address,  come  up  with  questions 
they  feel  need  answered  and  appoint 
one  cadet  to  do  the  asking  for  their 
group. 

Next  year  Chaplain  Terry  plans 
to  hold  three  sessions,  keeping  the 
freshmen  together  in  a  separate 
group. 

"We  have  a  fine  rapport  with 
the  fourth  classmen  and  we  want 
to  keep  it.  We  feel  we  can  by  keep- 
ing them  together,"  he  explained. 

"The  cadets  are  motivated  when 
they  come  here  and  they  must  re- 
main so  to  stay  here,"  he  said, 
offering  an  explanation  for  the  high 
percentage  of  young  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  practicing  their 
religion. 

For  instance,  more  than  100  ca- 
dets  are   teaching    Sunday    school 
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throughout  the  region;  hundreds 
attend  retreats  held  by  all  faiths 
and  there  is  no  problem  in  getting 
the  cadets  to  attend  services. 

The  president  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, visiting  the  Academy,  was 
astounded  at  the  large  turnouts  of 
cadets  for  early  morning  Mass  dur- 
ing the  week  days.  "We  don't  get 
that  many  out  at  our  school,"  he 
confided. 

He  would  have  been  equally 
amazed  at  the  tremendous  turnout 
of  Protestant  cadets  who  show  up 
each  morning  to  conduct  their  own 
early  worship  services. 

"I  think  it's  doggone  encouraging, 
especially  in  this  day  and  age," 
Chaplain  Terry  said.  "They  are 
searching  for  religious  convictions 
at  their  age  and  many  have  grown 


in  their  beliefs  since  coming  here." 

And  the  chaplains  do  everything 
they  can  to  encourage  this  growth, 
talking  with  and  to  the  cadets  on 
the  subjects  that  interest  and  puzzle 
them  and  doing  it  in  a  way  that 
religion  is  exciting  and  stimulating. 

Rock  and  roll  bands  have  been 
brought  into  the  chapels  and  so  has 
jazz;  there  have  been  contemporary 
art  exhibits  and  readings  of  con- 
temporary poetry. 

"Religion  can  express  itself  in 
many  art  forms  of  the  day,"  Chap- 
lain Terry  said.  "There  is  no  reason 
why  we  can't  use  these  forms  in 
the  church." 

The  cadets  use  these  forms  of 
expression  in  their  voluntary  work, 
because  almost  all  of  it  is  with 
young  people.  They  work  with  pre- 


HI-Y  leaders  are  cadets.  Here  Cadet  Scott  Matheson  is  talking  with  some 
HI-Y  members  which  he  is  helping. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  classes  are  taught 
by  more  than  100  cadets  in  church 
schools  throughout  area.  Cadet  Lance 
Roberts  teaches  a  class  of  girls  at 
Trinity  Methodist  Church. 


"Their  interest  runs  across  a  wide 
spectrum,"  Chaplain  Terry  said. 
"It's  not  confined  to  any  one 
thought  or  idea  or  tradition  or 
faith." 

For  instance,  when  Chaplain 
Terry  asked  the  cadets  for  sugges- 
tions for  sermon  topics  to  start  the 
New  Year,  he  received  more  than 
500  suggestions  — they  ran  from  sex 
and  the  single  cadet  to  problems 
of  marriage;  from  LSD  to  Vietnam; 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Playboy  Philosophy,  to  resolving 
the  question:  "Is  God  Dead?" 

The  cadets  have  pretty  much 
answered  that  last  question  them- 
selves. They  answer  each  day  they 
take  their  own  time  to  practice 
what  they  believe;  they  answer  it 
by  refusing  to  accept  the  premise 
in  the  first  place. 

They  answer  it  with  themselves. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
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schoolers  and  elementary  school 
children  in  the  Sunday  schools;  they 
work  with  teenagers  in  the  Hi-Y, 
YMCA,  and  Big  Brother  programs. 
And  the  questions  that  come  from 
these  young  people  are  thrashed 
about  in  the  free-wheeling  discus- 
sions such  as  those  carried  on  by 
the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 
This  is  a  group  of  athletes  who  meet 
regularly  to  talk.  They  talk  over 
the  Bible,  moral  issues,  and  what 
to  expect  from  life. 


A  Good  Memory 

School  has  started  again  and 
everything  is  back  to  normal.  In 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  an  8th-grade 
English  class  was  given  an  overnight 
assignment  to  write  themes.  One 
boy  was  given  the  topic,  "Five 
Ways  to  Develop  a  Good  Memory." 
He  wrote  the  theme  but  forgot  to 
take  it  to  school  the  next  morning. 
—Milwaukee  Journal. 
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How  To  Worship  Away  from  Home 


By  W.  M.  Moore 


THE  COASTAL  cities  of  western 
Turkey  are  favorite  ports  of  call 
for  sailors  of  the  United  States  Sixth 
Fleet.  Air  Force  airmen  and  their 
families  in  Istanbul  and  Izmir  say 
that  the  allure  of  the  famous  bazaars 
never  diminishes. 

Visiting  servicemen  of  every 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  discover 
fabulous  bargains  everywhere.  Tiny 
shops  market  handcrafted  suede 
coats,  oriental  rugs,  religious  icons, 
jewelry,  and  the  coins  and  relics 
of  ancient  Rome.  Street  vendors 
sell  authentic  gold  and  silver  coins, 
burial  lamps,  tear  vases,  and  jewelry 
from  the  burial  grounds  of  first- 
century  Christians. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  ancient  Christian  relics  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  street 
vendors  is  a  discolored  iron  ring 
which  looks  as  if  it  would  fit  the 


finger  of  a  child.  It  is  flat  on  top 
and  has  a  disk-like,  circular  design 
prominently  displayed  upon  it.  On 
the  underside  of  the  band  is  a  space 
to  allow  for  expansion.  The  size  of 
the  ring  points  to  the  small  stature 
of  first  century  Mediterranean 
peoples,  who  averaged  five  feet  in 
height.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  ring,  or  the 
stature  of  the  people,  which  is  im- 
portant here.  Rather,  in  the  circular 
design  on  the  flat,  upper  surface  of 
the  ring  may  be  found  the  secret 
to  satisfying  worship  in  a  strange 
congregation.  Before  we  examine 
the  ring  and  its  meaning  let  us  look 
briefly  at  first  century  Christianity 
in  western  Asia  Minor. 

The  Seven  Churches 

The  modern  day   city  of  Izmir, 
Turkey,   stands   upon   the   site   of 


Chaplain  Moore  is  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  Navy 
Annex,  Washington,  D.C.  20370 
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ancient  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  referred  to  by 
the  Apostle  John  in  the  Book  of 
The  Revelation.  It  is  situated  on 
what  we  could  call  a  primitive  belt- 
way,  a  rough  and  narrow  highway 
which  once  linked  the  Christian 
congregations  of  the  cities  of 
Ephesus,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia, 
Sardis,  Thyatira,  Pergamos,  and 
Smyrna. 

On  his  second  and  third  mis- 
sionary journeys  the  Apostle  Paul 
visited  the  church  at  Ephesus  and 
worshiped  with  Christians  there. 
John  moved  from  Israel  to  Ephesus 
and  worshiped  among  the  strangers 
of  the  seven  Christian  centers. 
These  two  distinguished  church- 
men and  scores  of  other  traveling 
Christians  moved  over  the  network 
of  highways  which  united  Rome's 
outlying  provinces,  stopping  to  wor- 
ship with  Christian  congregations 
wherever  they  found  them.  The  sur- 
roundings were  unfamiliar;  the  peo- 
ple were  strangers;  and,  the  forms 
and  orders  of  worship  varied.  And 
yet,  worship  and  fellowship  ex- 
periences, with  strangers  in  strange 
places,  provided  such  satisfaction 
and  spiritual  enrichment  that  Paul, 
John,  and  other  early  Christian 
leaders  produced  no  less  than  fif- 
teen letters  to  Christian  churches, 
which  divinely  inspired  letters 
today  make  up  nearly  one-half  of 
the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Questions  and  the  Answer 

What  was  it  that  permitted  first 
century  travelers  to  worship  amidst 
strangers,    in    alien    surroundings, 


and  from  unfamiliar  forms  to 
acquire  deep  spiritual  satisfaction? 
What  was  it  that  permitted  the 
Christian  to  feel  at  home  while 
worshiping  away  from  home?  The 
secret  to  satisfaction  lay  in  the  early 
Christian's  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Christian  Community,  of  which 
each  of  them  was  a  member. 

The  first  century  Christian  be- 
lieved strongly  that  the  community 
of  baptized  believers  was  supposed 
to  function  as  the  earthly  Body  of 
the  Risen  Lord.  Each  Christian  was 
a  member  of  that  Body  and  cor- 
responded to  a  hand,  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  an  arm  of  a  human  organism. 
The  Living  Christ  was  its  head. 
For  air,  the  Body  of  Christ  breathed 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  God.  For  food, 
the  Body  of  Christ  subsisted  on 
the  loaf  and  cup  prescribed  for  them 
by  their  Lord  on  the  night  he  was 
betrayed.  The  Body  could  live  only 
so  long  as  it  breathed  the  pure  air 
of  God's  Spirit  and  ate  regularly  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord. 

The  first  century  Christian  con- 
sidered the  Body  of  Christ  to  be 
whole  and  healthy,  and  to  be  ful- 
filling its  most  sacred  duty,  when 
all  its  members  were  assembled  for 
worship.  Worship  was  never  public 
for  fear  of  inviting  official  condem- 
nation. Neither  was  it  private  in  the 
sense  of  being  individual  in  nature.  It 
was  corporate  worship,  worship  as  a 
body,  the  basic  requirement  being 
that  two  or  three  or  more  Christians 
assemble  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Since  the  Body  of  Christ  was  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  many  members, 
like  the   components   of    a    human 
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body,  it  was  made  strong  by  their 
strength  and  weak  in  their  weak- 
ness. Just  as  a  stiff  knee  crippled 
or  a  hand  without  feeling  disabled, 
so  too  one  apostate  or  recalcitrant 
member  impaired  the  health  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  If  a  member  of  the 
Body  were  absent  as  it  assembled 
for  worship,  the  other  members  in- 
quired about  him,  delivered  the  loaf 
and  cup  to  him,  and  rehearsed  him 
in  the  teachings  of  the  day.  If  some- 
how they  failed  to  reach  him,  the 
community  was  broken.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Body  became  inoperative. 
The  Body  was  to  that  extent  dis- 
eased or  dismembered. 

Each  Christian  thought  of  his 
membership  as  personal  rather  than 
geographical.  The  important  thing 
was  his  relationship  to  the  Body. 
His  most  sacred  duty,  when  apart 
from  a  familiar  assembly,  was  to 
locate  the  Body  of  Christ,  wherever 
it  may  be,  and  reunite  himself  with 
it.  He  had  no  real  identity  apart 
from  the  earthly  Body  of  his  Risen 
Lord.  At  baptism  his  earthly,  physi- 
cal identity  was  supplanted  by  a 
new,  spiritual  creation.  His  Chris- 
tian name  signified  that  he  was  now 
in  Christ.  When  he  traveled  to  a 
strange  lands  or  cities,  the  first  con- 
tact he  made  was  with  local  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community, 
the  assembly,  the  church.  His  first 
question  referred  to  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  Body  gathered 
for  worship.  Strange  and  unfamiliar 
surroundings  could  not  diminish 
either  his  sense  of  need  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  brethren  or  his 
joy  at  being  restored  to  his  proper 
function  within  the  assembled  Body 


of  Christ. 

Symbols  of  Unity 

Throughout  the  Bible  lands  early 
Christians  resorted  to  the  use  of 
cryptographic  symbols  to  identify 
themselves  and  express  their  unity. 
The  fish,  the  cross,  the  boat,  and 
other  symbols  signified  the  presence 
of  the  Church  and  identified  the 
Christian.  Hidden  meanings,  known 
only  to  other  Christians  decorated 
the  entrances  to  their  places  of  wor- 
ship with  an  unusual  symbol,  which 
also  being  worn  on  the  ring  finger, 
cryptographically  located  the  com- 
munity and  marked  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

On  the  flat,  disk-like,  upper  sur- 
face of  the  ring  was  a  circular  de- 
sign, resembling  a  wheel,  with  radial 
spokes  extending  from  the  solid 
hub  at  the  center  to  the  outer  rim 
which  secured  the  spokes.  The  early 
Christian  of  Asia  Minor  saw  Christ 
as  the  center  of  the  community, 
and  his  own  life  as  being  firmly 
embedded  in  the  Living  Lord.  His 
local  church  was  but  a  single  spoke. 
He  himself  was  an  integral  part  of 
it.  The  obligation  to  contribute  his 
strength  extended  both  to  the  com- 
munity of  believers  of  his  own  city, 
the  spoke,  and  to  the  universal 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  wheel. 
The  body  of  believers  in  each  local- 
ity was  centered  in  Christ.  Each 
Christian  was  inseparably  identified 
with  every  other  member,  and  be- 
cause it  centered  in  Christ,  each 
local  church  was  inseparably  related 
to  every  other  church.  Even  though 
they  may  have  taught  diverse  doc- 
trines and  employed  various  forms, 
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all  members  and  all  churches  were 
at  one  in  Christ. 

The  Meaning  for  Moderns 

How  can  you  as  a  Christian  sailor, 
soldier,  airman,  or  marine,  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  supporting  member 
of  the  Body  of  Christ?  How  can  you, 
as  a  Christian  serviceman,  aimlessly 
drifting  from  the  church  and  ne- 
glecting your  spiritual  life,  reestab- 
lish a  meaningful  pattern  of  personal 
worship?  How  can  you  derive  satis- 
faction from  worship  among  strang- 
ers, in  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and 
from  alien  orders  and  forms  of 
worship? 

Five  simple  rules  come  echoing 
over  the  centuries.  They  are  em- 
bodied in  the  symbol  of  the  wheel 
upon  the  rings  of  Christians  of  the 
seven  churches.  They  come  to  us 
from  the  personal  experience  of 
dedicated  Christians,  tried  and 
tested  over  two  thousand  years  of 
history. 

First,  see  yourself  as  an  indis- 
pensable member  of  the  universal 
Body  of  Christ.  Remember,  a  Chris- 
tian apart  from  Christ's  earthly 
body  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Second,  keep  the  health  and  vitality 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  uppermost 
among  your  motives.  Do  not  let  in- 
difference disease  or  dismember  our 
Lord's  earthly  Body.  Instead,  lend 
your  strength  to  the  congregation. 
Third,  accept  all  Christians  as  broth- 
ers in  Christ.  Be  concerned  for  their 
welfare.  Be  a  friend.  Fourth,  con- 
centrate upon  those  things  which  ex- 
press Christian  unity.  Let  each  new 
worship  experience  broaden  and  en- 


rich you  spiritually.  Scripture, 
prayer,  and  the  great  hymns  of 
Church  tend  to  unite.  Study  them 
diligently.  Finally,  and  above  all, 
keep  your  life  and  worship  firmly 
embedded  in  Christ  and  depend  upon 
his  resources  ultimately  to  bring 
unity  to  his  earthly  Body.        ■  ■ 


News  Bit 

Family  Films  Celebrates  Anniversary 

Family  Films  was  organized  by 
Sam  Hersh  in  Hollywood  in  the 
year  1948.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
company  was  to  produce  religious 
films  and  make  them  available  to 
churches.  That  first  year  three  films 
were  made.  They  were  successful 
and  since  that  beginning,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  company  has  pro- 
duced about  1,000  such  films  for 
churches  and  television. 

Family  Films  produced  the 
Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod 
series  "This  Is  the  Life."  This 
program  is  now  in  its  16th  year  on 
TV  and  has  won  22  awards. 


MULTIPLICATION 

One  pansy  seed  enhanced  by  sun 
Can  spread  to  make  a  bloom-filled  row; 
One  tiny  brook  refreshed  by  rain 
Can  help  a  deepest  river  flow. 

One  heart  endeared  by  love  can  give 
So  many  lips  a  raptured  song; 
One  Christian  life  enriched  by  God 
Can  make  a  nation  brave  and  strong. 

— Inez  Franck 
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Doubts  Need  Not  Disturb  You 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


A  YOUNG  man  had  lived  with 
his  widowed  father  for  some 
years.  They  were  very  close  to 
each  other.  Then  the  son  joined 
the  Forces.  He  was  killed  at  twenty- 
one.  The  bottom  seemed  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  father's  life. 
His  outlook  was  clouded  with 
doubts.  He  felt  he  had  nothing  to 
live  for. 

One  day  as  the  father  was  going 
through  his  son's  schoolbooks,  he 
read  these  words:  "To  those  who 
love  God,  death  brings  no  separa- 
tion." These  words  were  to  him  a 
living  message  from  God.  "I  saw," 
he  said  later,  "that  I  had  two 
options:  either  I  had  to  double  my 
faith  or  abandon  it  altogether." 

Do  you  ever  have  doubts?  Do 
you  ever  wonder  if  God  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  your  life?  Have  you  ever 
asked  yourself  if  he  really  cares  for 
you?  Many  of  us  have  asked  these 
questions  at  some  time. 


Doubts  can  spring  up  in  our 
thoughts  at  any  time.  Our  faith 
can  be  challenged  by  current  events. 
Some  of  us  have  a  temperament 
that  is  naturally  more  likely  to  have 
doubts  than  others.  The  more 
thoughtful  among  us  are  more  likely 
to  question  something  that  happens 
to  us  than  those  who  have  a  more 
placid  nature. 

We  need  not  be  disturbed  be- 
cause doubts  arise  in  our  minds  or 
be  ashamed  of  them.  God  never 
tells  us  that  doubt  is  in  itself  a 
sin.  Jesus  was  never  alarmed  be- 
cause a  man  had  an  honest  doubt. 
He  made  some  stern  statements, 
but  he  never  once  condemned  a  man 
because  he  was  a  sincere  doubter. 
Our  questioning  what  we  hear  is 
evidence  that  we  have  left  junior 
school  and  are  beginning  to  think. 

Further,  good  and  great  men  have 
been  assailed  by  doubts.  Divine 
providence   has    puzzled    them    as 
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much  as  it  can  puzzle  us.  One  psalm- 
ist was  very  concerned  by  what  he 
saw.  He  explains: 

But  as  for  me,  my  feet  had  almost 
stumbled, 

my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped. 
For  I  was  envious  of  the  arrogant, 

when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 

wicked. . . . 
They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men 
are; 

they  are   not    stricken   like    other 

men. . . . 
All  in  vain  have  I  kept  my  heart  clean 

and  washed  my  hands  in  innocence 

(Psalm  73:2,3,5,13). 

John  the  Baptist  was  the  greatest 
of  men,  Jesus  said.  Yet  he  had  the 
darkest  doubts.  He  was  put  into 
prison  for  his  fearless  preaching. 
Jesus,  whom  he  had  announced  as 
the  Messiah,  had  done  nothing  to 
release  him;  nor  had  he  even  visited 
him.  The  sorrows  and  restrictions  of 
prison  life  were  heartbreaking.  Had 
he  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah? 
Was  Jesus  really  the  deliverer  whom 
God  had  sent? 

Thomas  was  one  of  the  select 
band  of  twelve  men  who  were 
especially  chosen  to  be  with  Christ. 
Although  he  had  enjoyed  Christ's 
fellowship  for  about  three  years, 
he  later  had  doubts  about  Jesus' 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Again,  we  need  not  be  disturbed 
by  honest  doubts  because  doubts 
have  brought  increased  knowledge 
to  the  world.  No  increase  in  knowl- 
edge would  have  come  to  men  if 
someone  had  not  had  some  healthy 
doubts.  We  might  still  have  believed 
in  a  flat  earth  if  one  man.  had  not 


been  courageous  enough  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  assertion. 

What  is  more,  honest  doubts  have 
often  been  the  raw  material  which 
men  have  used  to  make  spiritual 
progress.  At  the  resolving  end  of 
their  doubts,  they  have  been  more 
mature  spiritually  than  they  were 
before  the  doubts  entered  their  lives. 

While  sincere  doubts  are  not 
wrong  in  themselves  we  need  to  do 
something  about  them.  We  are  no 
more  to  neglect  them  than  we  should 
a  constant  pain  near  our  hearts. 
For  doubts  can  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  life.  While  they  last  they 
can  cloud  our  joy,  dim  our  hopes, 
and  undermine  our  work.  Seeking 
to  resolve  our  doubts  is  essential. 
While  great  and  good  men  had  their 
doubts  they  always  took  steps  to 
get  through  to  a  clearer  faith. 

HOW  then  can  we  resolve  our 
doubts?  The  first  step  is  to 
find  what  causes  them.  The  cause 
may  be  far  different  from  what  we 
expect.  Physical  exertion  or  mental 
strain  can  cause  doubt.  When  we 
are  physically  exhausted;  are  worn 
down  with  mental  exertion;  or  have 
suffered  a  severe  blow,  our  spiritual 
vision  can  be  clouded.  We  are  then 
fertile  soil  for  weeds  of  doubt  to 
spring  up. 

The  first  step  in  resolving  such 
doubts  is  physical  rest  and  then 
some  recreation.  After  that  we  shall 
have  a  clearer  vision  for  examining 
the  matters  that  trouble  us.  Possibly 
then  we  shall  need  to  do  no  more 
and  the  doubts  will  retire. 

Again,  doubts  can  cloud  our 
minds    when    we    have    neglected 
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spiritual  nourishment.  Missing  out 
on  our  personal  prayer  or  the  read- 
ing of  our  Bibles;  or  the  failing  to 
use  the  opportunities  for  meeting 
with  others  in  public  worship  could 
bring  doubts  to  us. 

Or,  it  could  be  that  a  certain  sin 
is  gnawing  at  our  inner  life.  In  either 
event  we  have  shut  out  helps  to  our 
spiritual  life  and  have  made  it  easier 
for  doubts  to  assert  themselves. 

Here,  the  first  step  in  overcoming 
our  doubts  is  to  repent  and  confess 
to  God  our  neglect  or  our  sin.  We 
are  assured  that:  "If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just,  and 
will  forgive  our  sins  and  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  John 
1:9).  Such  confession  prepares  us 
to  make  an  honest  assessment  of 
any  spiritual  problem. 

When  neither  tiredness  nor 
neglect  is  the  cause  of  our  doubts, 
can  we  expect  our  doubts  to  resolve 
themselves  by  putting  them  out  of 
our  minds?  No.  We  must  follow 
such  men  as  the  Psalmist,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Thomas.  They  took 
definite  steps  to  resolve  their 
doubts.  The  Psalmist  laid  his  doubts 
before  the  Lord:  "I  went  into  the 
sanctuary  of  God"  (Psalm  73:17), 
he  says.  John  the  Baptist  acted  by 
asking  the  Lord  a  question:  "Are 
you  he  who  is  to  come,  or  shall  we 
look  for  another?"  (Matthew  11:3). 
Thomas  took  the  step  of  meeting 
with  those  who  had  a  like  faith  to 
his  own  (John  20:26). 

For  ourselves  we  can  both  take 
our  doubts  to  the  Lord  asking  him 
to  help  us  solve  them  and  also  meet 
with  the  people  of  God. 

Then    we    can    begin    to    think 


through  these  doubts.  It  is  good 
to  get  them  out  in  the  light  and 
examine  them  fairly  and  squarely. 
We  need  never  fear  that  we  are 
scrutinizing  the  Christian  faith  too 
exactly.  It  will  stand  up  to  the 
closest  examination. 

Next,  we  dig  down  to  the  foun- 
dations of  our  belief.  What  are  we 
really  sure  of?  That  God  exists  or 
that  Christ  was  a  good  man?  Then 
having  reached  the  foundation  we 
can  continue  our  seeking  and  add 
one  certainty  to  another  as  we 
build  a  satisfying  faith  for  ourselves. 
That  was  how  the  psalmist  worked. 
These  were  his  certainties: 

Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with 

thee: 

thou  dost  hold  my  right  hand. 

Thou  dost  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  thou  wilt  receive  me 
to  glory  (Psalm  73:23,  24). 

Further,  we  shall  help  solve  our 
doubts  by  being  obedient  to  all  we 
know  to  be  right.  Christian  obedi- 
ence will  keep  the  channels  of  com- 
munication clear  for  God  to  speak 
to  us  and  also  prepare  us  to  evalu- 
ate all  evidence  honestly. 

As  we  work  at  resolving  our 
doubts,  we  may  be  sure  the  Lord  is 
sympathetic  to  our  efforts.  He  cares 
deeply  for  each  of  us.  He  wants  us 
to  overcome  our  doubts.  When 
John  the  Baptist  asked  his  question, 
Jesus  replied  by  pointing  to  evi- 
dence which  was  sufficient  raw 
material  for  John  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  his  doubts.  Thomas 
said  he  would  accept  Christ's  resur- 
rection as  a  fact,  only  if  he  could 
have  evidence  of  sight  and  touch. 
Jesus  appeared  and  offered  him  the 
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exact  evidence  that  he  said  would 
convince  him. 

Sincere  doubts  can  lead  to  the 
strongest  faith,  strong  because  it 
has  been  tested  and  withstood  the 
test.  The  psalmist  concluded  his 
search  for  truth  with  these  words: 

But  for  me  it  is  good  to  be  near  God; 

I  have  made  the   Lord   God   my 

refuge, 
that   I   may   tell   of   all   thy    works 
(Psalm  73:28). 

After  John  had  received  the 
message  Christ  sent  to  him,  never 
again  do  we  hear  that  he  had  doubts. 
He  went  forward  with  full  con- 
viction and  courage.  When  Thomas 
heard  Jesus'  offer  of  evidence,  his 
doubts  were  completely  overcome. 
Indeed  in  his  response,  he  gave 
the  clearest  testimony  to  the  God- 
head of  Jesus  that  is  recorded  of 
any  man  in  the  Gospels.  "Thomas 
answered  him,  'My  Lord  and  my 
God!'  "  (John  20:28).  The  fierceness 
of  the  inner  struggle  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  granite  faith. 

As  the  father  of  the  young  Forces' 
man  thought  and  prayed,  the  reality 
of  God's  love  and  care  filled  his 
mind.  He  read  his  Bible  carefully 
and  saw  that  God's  work  was  on  a 
vast  scale.  He  began  to  understand 
and  in  time  he  found  real  certainty. 

When  doubts  arise  in  our  minds 
we  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  is 
possible  to  find  an  answer  for  every 
honest  doubt.  We  can  take  it  to  the 
Lord  and  turn  our  doubt  into  a 
prayer.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "I 
conquered  my  doubts  on  my  knees." 

We  can  think  our  doubts  through 
being   careful    to    remain    loyal    to 
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the  Lord  all  the  time.  Then  we  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  resolve 
them.  So  we  shall  find  that  our 
doubts  have  led  us  to  a  more 
mature  Christian  life  and  a  tri- 
umphant faith.  ■  ■ 


News  Bit 

50  Years  From  Now 

Fifty  years  from  now,  in  the  year 
2018  the  combat  infantryman's 
rifle  will  be  a  laser  ray  gun  that 
disintegrates  targets.  Some  59  per- 
cent of  American  families  will  be 
earning  $25,000  a  year,  and  one 
family  in  twelve  will  earn  $50,000 
a  year  before  taxes.  War  will  be  still 
with  us,  but  they  will  be  less  gory 
with  the  development  of  nonlethal 
gases,  and  with  battles  fought 
20,000  feet  under  the  sea  or  between 
manned  satellites  in  outer  space.  A 
fully  employed  person  will  work 
only  1,370  hours  a  year  compared 
to  some  2,000  worked  today.  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  virtually  all  their 
personal  privacy  — a  central  com- 
puter bank  will  store  all  the  vital 
information  about  a  man,  and  his 
most  closely-guarded  secrets  could 
be  revealed  at  the  punch  of  a  button. 

All  these  ideas— and  others— 
come  out  of  a  book  Toward  the  Year 
2018  published  by  Cowles  in  co- 
operation with  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  177  pp.  $5.95.  May  27, 
1968. 


Send  us  your  news  items.  We'd  like 
to  hear  directly  from  you. 


OCT.  20-27 


BIBLE  WEEK  to  THANKSGIVING 


READING  THE  BIBLE 
TOGETHER 

In  1943  a  lonely  Marine  on 
Guadalcanal  wrote  his  family  he 
had  been  reading  his  Bible  but  he 
wished  his  family  and  he  could  read 
the  same  passage  each  day.  His 
mother  took  the  idea  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  and  the  World- 
wide Bible  Reading  program 
resulted.  Each  day  for  40  days, 
commencing  with  the  first  day  of 
National  Bible  Week  (Oct.  20  this 
year),  and  ending  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  will  read  the  same  verses  of 
Scripture. 

You'll  find  these  readings  also  on 
this  page  and  subsequent  readings 
will  appear  next  month.  Let's  read 
the  Bible  together. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

October 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Hebrews 5:6-14 

2 Romans 16:24-27 

3 Luke 5:1-11 

4 Psalms 15:1-5 

5 Psalms 24:1-10 

6 2  Timothy 4:5-8 

7 1  Samuel 15:16-25 

8 Jude 1:1-15 

9 2  Corinthians  . .  .2:8-17 

10 James 2:8-12 

11 1  Peter 1:14-22 

12 Philippians  . . .  .2:12-16 

13 Titus 2:1-10 

14 2  Corinthians  ...  10: 1-6 

15 Hebrews 7:25-28 

16 2  Timothy 3:1-11 

17 Revelation 14:1-12 

18 Revelation  . . .  12:10-17 

19 Revelation 19:5-13 

THE  ONLY  WAY 
FOR  MODERN  MAN 

NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 

Deuteronomy.  6  ..20  ..Matthew 5 

Psalms 8  ..21  ..Mark 4 

Psalms 19  ..22  ..Luke 6 

Proverbs 3  ..23  ..John 15 

Isaiah 40  . .  24  . .  Romans 12 

Isaiah 55  . .  25 

Jeremiah 31  ..26 

Micah 6  ..27 


1  Corinthians .  13 

Ephesians 6 

1  John 3 


28 Luke 24 

29 John 10 

30 Revelation .  .22 

31 Revelation .  .21 


44-  53 
1-  18 
1-  21 
1-    7 


Read   Your   Bible   Every    Day — the 
First  Thing  in  the  Morning! 
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lift  Up  |*iir  Heart 


I  believe  in  the  Sun  even  when  it  is  not  shining.  I  believe  in 
Love  even  when  I  feel  it  not.  I  believe  in  God  even  when  he  is  silent. 
—  Found  on  the  walls  of  a  cellar  in  Cologne,  Gy.,  after  World  War  II. 

The  message  of  our  faith  is  Jesus  Christ  born,  crucified,  risen, 
present  and  alive !  — William  C.  Howland,  Jr. 

The  moral  life  of  any  people  rises  or  falls  with  the  vitality  or 
decay  of  its  religious  life.  — John  S.  Bonnell. 

Obstacles  are  those  frightening  things  you  see  when  you  take  your 
eyes  off  your  goal.  —  Sunshine  Magazine. 

The  future  always  holds  something  for  the  man  who  keeps  his  faith 
in  it.  — Hollis. 

Character  is  a  victory,  not  a  gift.  — Try  Square. 

The  future  is  something  everyone  reaches  at  the  rate  of  60 
minutes  an  hour,  whatever  he  does,  whoever  he  is.  — C.  S.  Lewis. 

Don't  take  tomorrow  to  bed  with  you.  — Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

God  gives  food  to  every  bird,  but  he  does  not  throw  it  into  his 
nest.  —  Brotherhood  Journal. 

Some  young  men  who  leave  home  to  set  the  world  on  fire  have 
to  come  back  home  for  more  matches.  —  Weekly  Animator. 

Faith  sees  the  invisible,  believes  the  incredible,  and  receives  the 
impossible.  —  Survey  Bulletin. 

It's  easier  to  believe  a  lie  that  one  has  heard  a  thousand  times 
than  to  believe  a  fact  that  no  one  has  heard  before.  —  Grit. 

A  man  doesn't  start  giving  good  advice  until  he's  too  old  to  set 
a  bad  example.  —  Empire  Magazine. 
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Brief  News  Item: 


Happiness  Is  Spending  Cuts 

As  part  of  a  $249,000  package  of 
projects  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  decided  to 
find  out  what  made  those  island 
people  happy.  Out  of  a  survey  of 
1,500  Puerto  Ricans  came  a  study, 
"The  Demography  of  Happiness," 
which  made  these  remarkable 
discoveries: 

People  who  are  in  good  health  are 

happier  than  people  who  are  ill. 
People    who    think     positively     are 

happier   than    people    who    think 

negatively. 
People  who  make  lots  of  money  are 

happier   than    people    who    make 

little  money. 
Young  people  are  happier  than  old 

people. 

To  which  the  National  Chamber 
says  could  be  added:  People  would 
be  a  lot  happier— even  ecstatic  — if 
the  federal  agencies  would  stop 
spending  taxpayer's  money  so 
ridiculously.  —Business News  Feature. 

Counseling  to  Service  Personnel 
and  Conscientious  Objectors 

Two  agencies  of  the  United 
Church  — the  Council  for  Christian 
Social  Action  and  the  Council  for 
Church  and  Ministry— have  adopted 
a  coordinated  program  to  provide 
counseling  for  young  men  going 
into  military  service  and  consci- 
entious objectors. 


Bible  References  in  New  York  Times 

The  Bible  is  still  news.  In  365 
editorials  in  The  New  York  Times 
466  Bible  references  were  noted, 
according  to  a  survey  by  the 
Evangelical   Press   Association. 


Misses  Lois  O'Nan  and  Sharon  Rogers 
won  second  and  third  places  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Chapter, 
Military  Chaplains  Assn.  Chaplain 
(COL)  James  B.  Murphy,  Third  U.S. 
Army  Chaplain,  presented  cash  awards 
for  excellence  of  the   essays. 
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Carroll  Dale  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  Dinner  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Here 
he  is  shown  with  COL  E.  B.  Lyle,  Deputy  Post  Commander. 


Influence  of  Christians  in  Japan 

Christians  exert  far  more  influ- 
ence in  Japan  than  their  numbers 
would  indicate;  so  reports  the  Rev. 
Masahisa  Suzuki  of  Tokyo.  Chris- 
tians represent  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  population,  yet  they  hold  20 
seats  in  the  governing  Diet  and  play 
prominent  roles  in  Japanese  life. 
Mr.  Suzuki  estimated  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  Christianity.  Three  million 
Bibles  were  sold  in  Japan  last  year. 

Strong  Religious  Faith  of 

Al  Worthington  of  Minnesota  Twins 

Star  pitcher  of  Minnesota  Twins, 
Al  Worthington,  says:  "Baseball 
isn't  my  life  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ  is  my 
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life ...  I  can't  separate  him  from 
baseball  and  I  can't  separate  him 
from  my  home  life.  If  I  do,  I  run 
into  lots  of  trouble  ...  I  don't  hold 
the  future;  Christ  holds  it  for  me  . . . 
When  I  accepted  Christ,  he  changed 
my  life  . . .  Many  professional  ath- 
letes do  smoke  or  drink,  but  they 
would  improve  without  these. 
Smoking  has  never  helped  anyone 
in  athletics,  it  has  only  hurt. ..." 
—  Washington  Religious  News. 

Bi-faith  Retreat  at  Fort  Monroe 

The  first  bi-faith  retreat  was  held 
for  Fort  Monroe  military  personnel 
at  the  Holy  Family  Retreat  House 
at  Buckroe  Beach  on  15  May  1968. 
The  program  was  planned  and 
directed  by  Chaplain  (MA J)  Stephen 


E.  Peterson,  Post  Chaplain,  and 
Father  John  Leonard,  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea 
Catholic  Church. 


New    Veterans    Organization — CVO 

Veterans  now  attending  college 
met  during  Memorial  Day  weekend 
and  formed  a  national  College 
Veterans  Organization  (CVO).  It 
is  hoped  this  new  organization  will 
give  veterans  a  more  effective  voice 
in  influencing  federal  legislation. 
Convention  chairman,  Carl  M. 
Egan,  says:  "We  won't  be  in  compe- 
tition with  the  American  Legion  or 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
because  we're  only  dealing  with 
college  students  .  .  .  Rather  than 
peace  marches  or  draft  card  burn- 
ings, we  want  a  rational  discussion 
of  an  issue,  whether  it  be  sex  edu- 
cation or  drug  laws. . . ."  Chairman 
Carl  Egan  is  at  Mankato  State 
College,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Military  Vicar  Visits  Fort  Hamilton 

A  news  item  from  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York,  states  that  His  Excel- 
lency Archbishop  Terrence  J.  Cooke, 
Archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York,  visited  the  U.  S.  Army 
Chaplain  School,  Fort  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  on  May  20. 
Highlights  of  the  visit  included  a 
tour  of  the  Chaplain  School,  a 
Pontifical  Solemn  Benediction  at 
the  Fort  Hamilton  Post  Chapel 
and  a  reception  and  buffet  at  the 
Fort  Hamilton  Officers  Club. 

This  was  the  first  time  Archbishop 
Cooke  had  visited  any  Army  instal- 
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Crewmembers  of  the  USS  Ticonderoga 
presented  directors  of  each  Subic  Bay 
Service  Center  a  plaque  to  express 
appreciation  for  hospitality  shown  to 
them.  Left,  CPT  N.  K.  Mclnnis,  CO, 
gives  a  plaque  to  Chaplain  George  R. 
Brosius,  USN,  Ret,  Director  of  the 
Lutheran  Service  Center.  Mr.  Ben  Cady, 
director  of  the  Subic  Service  Center, 
receives  a  plaque  from  Chaplain  A.  F. 
Jensen,  Protestant  Chaplain,  Ticon- 
deroga. 


lation  since  his  appointment  as 
Roman  Catholic  Military  Vicar  of 
the  Armed  Forces  on  May  10. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Chaplain 
School,  Archbishop  Cooke  was  pre- 
sented with  an  emblazoned  crest  of 
the  Chaplain  School  by  Chaplain 
(COL)  Theodore  V.  Koepke,  School 
Commandant. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  7,  UNICEF;  pages  18-21,  Charles 
Ludwig,  from  an  old  book  by  James 
Hannington;  page  22,  United  Nations; 
pages  44-48,  Stanley  L.  Payne;  page  57, 
American  Bible  Society,  pages  59,  60,  U.S. 
Army;  page  61,  U.S.  Navy. 
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3Ijr  tmtk  dabttiar 


OCTOBER  comes  from  the  Latin  octo,  meaning  eight.   It  was  the  8th 
month  of  the  year  at  Rome,  but  it  became  the  10th  month  when  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  changed  from  Mar  1  to  Jan  1  (46  B.C.).  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  days  was  increased  from  30  to  31. 
Oct.  1-31.  Let's  Go  Hunting  Month. 
Oct.  1-5.  National  Coffee  Week. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.  March  Against  Muscular  Dystrophy.  To  raise  money  for 

research  and  patient  service. 
Oct.  2-13.  International  Fair.  Metz,  France. 

Oct.  2.  Yom  Kippur,  Day  of  Atonement.  The  holiest  Jewish  observance. 
Oct.  4.  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes'  birthday.  19th  President  of  the  USA. 

Born  this  day  in  1822. 
Oct.  5.  Chester  Alan  Arthur's  birthday.  21st  President  of  the  USA.   Born 

this  day  in  1830. 
Oct.  5-20.  Texas  State  Fair.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Oct.  6.  18th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Oct.  6-12.  International  Letter  Writing  Week.  To  promote  letterwriting  in 

order  to  further  friendship. 
Oct.  8-12.  International  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons  Convention.  New  York. 
Oct.  10-31.  Chess  "Olympic  Games."  Lugano,  Switzerland. 
Oct.  10.  Oklahoma  Historical  Day. 
Oct.  11.  Birthday  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day.   Commemorates  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the 

New  World  on  this  day  in  1492. 
Oct.  12-27.  Olympic  Games.  19th  Olympiad.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Oct.  13.  19th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Oct.  13-19.  National  Y-Teen  Roll  CaU. 
Oct.  14.  D wight  D.  Eisenhower's  birthday.    34th   President   of   the   USA. 

Born  this  day  in  1890. 
Oct.  16-19.  Ozark  Folk  Festival.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
Oct.  19.  Sweetest  Day.  To  make  others  happy  with  a  remembrance. 
Oct.  20.  20th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Oct.  20-26.  Aloha  Week  Festival.  Honolulu. 
Oct.  20-27.  National  Child  Evangelism  Week. 
Oct.  23.  Swallows  Depart  from  San  Juan  Capistrano,  California. 
Oct.  27.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthday.  26th  President  of  the  USA.  Born 

this  day  in  1858. 
Oct.  30.  John  Adams'  birthday.  2nd  President  of  the  USA.  Born  this  day 

in  1735. 
Oct.  31.  Halloween.  Collect  money  for  UNICEF. 
Oct.  31.  Reformation    Day.    Commemorates    Luther's    signing    of    the    95 

Thesis  in  1517. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Christ  and  Other  Faiths  (page  8) 
Biblical  Material:  John  14:1-11 

Do  you  believe  in  presenting  Christ  to  other  religious  people  of 
the  world?  Why  or  why  not?  What  are  the  claims  of  Christianity 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Christ?  What  is  distinctive  about  Christianity? 

2.  Laymen  and  the  Church  (page  25) 
Biblical  Material:  Acts  8:1-8 

Who  are  the  "saints"  of  the  church?  What  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  church  laymen?  Should  laymen  preach?  How  can  laymen 
aid  the  church  in  increasing  its  stewardship  responsibility? 

3.  Do  We  Survive  After  Death?  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  15 

Do  we  believe  in  life  after  death  because  we  can  prove  it  or  do 
we  try  to  prove  it  because  we  believe  in  it?  Discuss.  What  facts 
back  up  our  faith  in  resurrection?  Is  immortality  assured  for  every- 
one? What  is  the  difference  between  immortality  and  resurrection? 
Why  do  we  say  that  life  eternal  is  more  than  mere  survival? 

4.  How  To  Worship  Away  from  Home  (page  49) 
Biblical  Material:  Hebrews  10:19-25 

What  was  the  Apostle  John's  attitude  toward  each  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor?  What  were  their  strengths  and  weaknesses? 
(Read:  Revelation  2  &  3.)  What  did  Paul  mean  when  he  referred  to 
the  body  of  Christ?  (See  1  Corinthians  12.)  Explain  Paul's  meaning 
of  the  "unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  (Read:  Ephesians 
4.)  How  many  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally 
written  as  pastoral  letters  to  Christian  communities?  Name  them. 
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A  Song  of  Ascents:  a  spiritual  autobiography  by  E.  Stanley  Jones.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  $4.95. 

Dr.  Jones  is  "one  of  the  greatest  men  in  modern  missionary  life."  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  minister  of  the  spoken  word  as  well  as  the  printed  word  for  decades. 
This  is  his  25th  book.  He  calls  his  spiritual  autobiography,  "A  Song  of  Ascents," 
for  he  says,  "I  have  been  ascending,  am  ascending,  and  shall  forever  be  ascending." 
Dr.  Jones  states  that  this  is  his  third  attempt  to  write  his  autobiography.  Twice 
before  he  put  emphasis  on  outer  events  — his  own;  and  then  on  events  to  the  Event 
—  to  Christ.  But  now  at  last  he  has  turned  to  put  emphasis  on  the  Event  (Christ) 
as  He  led  to  the  events. 

We  can  say  that  we  are  indeed  glad  that  Dr.  Jones  did  not  leave  us  without  this 
testimony  of  what  Christ  can  do  with  one  man.  It  is  magnificent. 

The  Pepper  Garden  by  John  Slimming.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  $4.95. 

John  Slimming,  a  Britisher,  writes  delicately  and  movingly.  His  background  is 
the  Far  East,  the  mountains  and  jungle  slopes  of  Malaya  and  Sarawak.  Here  is  the 
story  of  Peter  Rodway,  told  in  frames  of  memory,  starting  before  World  War  II 
and  continuing  through  Rodway 's  brief  time  of  happiness  with  Juliah  — half -Dutch, 
half -Chinese  — and  the  intensity  of  suffering  that  drives  him  to  Sarawak  after  her 
death. .  .  To  read  the  book  is  to  enter  an  enchanted,  beautiful,  and  often  brutal 
world. 

The  Situation  Ethics  Debate  by  many  writers.  The  Westminster  Press.  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  $3.95. 

Josheph  Fletcher's  book  Situation  Ethics  apparently  rang  a  bell  with  thousands 
of  readers  for  its  sales  went  to  over  150,000.  Here  now  is  a  collection  of  reviews  and 
estimates  of  the  book  by  letter  writers,  editors,  preachers.  The  reader  who  stays 
with  this  book  until  he  has  read  it  thoroughly  will  have  a  rather  good  mastery  of 
the  whole  situation  ethics  field. 

Synod  '67:  A  New  Sound  in  Rome  by  Francis  X.  Murphy  and  Gary  MacEoin.  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201.  $4.95. 

Is  there  a  new  sound  in  Rome?  Is  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  move,  really?  Or 
will  the  traditionalists  reverse  the  stand?  The  authors  of  this  book  feel  the  new 
mood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  authentic  and  will  continue. 
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I'm  writing  wanting  to  congratulate  you  on  your  answer  to  Sgt.  Sutherland's 
letter  in  the  March  LINK.  I  thought  Mrs.  Reed's  article  was  one  of  the  best  I  had 
ever  read.  In  fact,  I  cut  it  out  and  sent  it  to  my  parents.  I  can't  see  how  a  man 
could  have  the  audacity  to  write  such  a  letter  as  the  Sergeant  did.  Anyway,  I  want 
to  thank  you  and  also  Mrs.  Reed  for  the  article  and  I  and  many  others  whom  I  have 
talked  to  agree  with  you  100  percent. 

-A1C  Taylor  E.  Irving,  AF11932931,  6314  Spt  Wg-Box  1547,  APO  San 
Francisco  96510 

Thank  God  for  Life 

I  am  an  Army  First  Cook,  stationed  here  in  Vietnam.  I  have  approximately 
29  days  left  and  then  home  to  my  wife  and  2-year-old  son  whom  I  love  very  much. 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  still  alive  every  day.  I  read  your  article  about  the  soldier 
husband  by  Dorothy  Melodie  in  the  February  1968  LINK.  It  was  very  good  and 
true  also.  My  wife  didn't  want  me  to  come  to  Vietnam,  but  I  told  her  it  was  for 
God  and  my  country.  I  believe  in  freedom  — this  is  what  the  Americans  believe  is 
right! 

I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  every  month.  God  bless  you  and  your  family. 

-Sp/ 5  William  D.  Brown,  RA  53319696,  USA  Hq.  Area  Command,  Att:  Field 
Ration  Mess  Div.  APO  96243.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Name  of  Cover  Girl 

I  am  just  a  Christian  Marine  in  Vietnam.  I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  plan  to  subscribe  when  I  become  a  civilian  again. 

I  have  been  here  a  couple  of  months  and  would  like  to  write  to  someone.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  girl  whose  picture  was  on  the 
inside  front  cover  of  the  January  1968  LINK.  If  so,  thank  you.  If  not,  thanks 
anyway. 

I  really  appreciate  your  magazine  and  so  do  all  the  guys  who  read  it.  God  bless 
you  in  your  work. 

.     -L/Cpl  Danny  H.  Young,  2329352,  1st  MAW  MAGS-16,  MABS-16  Comm 
FPO  San  Francisco  96602 

(Danny,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  lovely  girl  but  I  can't. 
I  don't  know  it.  This  is  reserved  by  the  photographer;  he  has  a  contract  with  picture 
models  not  to  reveal  names  and  addresses.  Sorry.  —  EDITOR .) 

Thanks  from  the  V.  A. 

Once  again  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  the  chaplains  in  thanking  you  for  your 
continued  interest  in  our  readers.  We  receive  10  copies  of  THE  LINK,  and  one 
copy  of  THE  CHAPLAIN.  Hours  spent  in  a  hospital  can  be  very  long  and  it  is 
always  helpful  to  have  good  reading  material  available.  .  .  . 

—  Aaron  S.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Hospital  Director,  V.A.  Hospital.  Lexington,  Ky. 
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"School's  all  right!  But  why  must  we 
be  educated  so  early  in  the  morning?" 


A  chicken  and  a  pig  were  walking 
down  the  road  discussing  church 
support.  When  they  passed  a  res- 
taurant advertising  "Ham  and 
Eggs,"  the  chicken  suggested  that 
they  step  in  and  provide  some 
worthy  person  with  a  meal. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  the  pig.  "For 
you  it  would  be  just  a  contribution; 
for  me,  it  would  mean  total  com- 
mitment ! "  —  The  Magn  ificat. 

DRUGGIST:  Hello,  Al,  did  the 
mudpack  I  sold  your  wife  help  her 
appearance? 


AL:  It  did  for  a  couple  of  days 
then  it  wore  off.  — Gene  Yasenak. 

The  youthful  driver  had  just 
struck  a  pedestrian  with  his  car. 
He  stopped  quickly,  leaped  from  his 
car  and  ran  over  to  the  pedestrian 
just  as  he  got  to  his  feet. 

The  relieved  but  exasperated 
driver  said:  "You  should  be  more 
careful  when  walking;  I'm  an  ex- 
perienced driver.  I've  been  driving 
for  more  than  five  years." 

"Well,"  said  the  victim,  "I'm  not 
exactly  a  beginner,  I've  been  walk- 
ing for  52  years."  — Anna  Herbert. 

"What's  a  millennium?" 
"Same    thing    as    a    centennial, 
'cept  it's  got  more  legs."— Builders. 

Said  the  stickup  man  to  the  owner 
of  the  Chinese  restaurant:  "Gimme 
everything  in  the  cash  register!" 

The  Chinese  smiled  imperturbably 
and  asked  politely,  "To  take  out?" 
—  Mike  Connolly  in  Hollywood  Re- 
porter. 

An  elderly  man  entered  the  hospi- 
tal for  treatment.  One  of  the  first 
meals  served  to  him  included  a  bowl 
of  quivering  gelatin  which  he  re- 
fused to  eat. 

Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he 
replied,  "I'm  not  going  to  eat  any- 
thing that's  more  nervous  than  I 
am."  —  Capper's  Weekly. 

A  woman  always  reminds  me  of 
a  bomb  with  a  faulty  timer;  you 
know  there's  going  to  be  an  ex- 
plosion sooner  or  later,  but  you 
don't  know  when.  — Are  Freundin. 
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